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Shaw’s Gardens, St. Louis. 
BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 

F the various enterprises of the West, iden- 
tified with ornamental gardening, the most 
prominent which we have seen in our travels 
is that of Shaw’s Gardens, St. Louis. Asa 
botanical garden it is perhaps the very best in 
the West, as pains have been taken to gather 
a large number of the best specimens of each 
class of plants. But its celebrity has come 
mainly from its popularity as a pleasure resort 
for the citizens of the city. It bears the same 
relative position in St. Louis among pleasure 
lovers, as the Central Park in New York city, 
or Woodward’s Gardens in San Francisco. 
Originally known as the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, it was founded in 1858, by Henry 
Shaw, Esq., a wealthy citizen of the city. 
Possessing a love for rural ornament and gar- 
dening, as well as being the owner of an im- 
mense landed property on the outskirts of the 
city, measured by the square mile or more, he 
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began the formation of the garden, both for 
personal amusement and yet with benevolent 
purpose—to afford a good example in the en- 
couragement of rural taste. It has grown in 
| his hands from small beginnings, until at last 
| it fills a space of no less than 110 acres. The 
| city has grown out to it; its finest avenue now 
skirts his property, and like many other places 
of like beauty, it has passed fram its beauty 
as a private place to its form as a favored 
resort for the public, and some time since was 
presented by him to the city, and now is the 
most acceptable place of enjoyment in the 
vicinity. It is surrounded by a very high 
and strong stone wall, and after passing the 
porte, the horticulturist will, in making his tour 
of observation, notice first the profusion of 
shrubbery, which gather mostly in the beds at 
the back-ground, near the wall. The place 
inside is divided up into beds, paths and small 
avenues, with an idea mainly to convenience 
rather than picturesqueness or attempt at geo- 
metrical gardening. Tall arbor vites stand 
singly up and down the paths, from 15 to 20 
feet high, and Norway spruces, 30 feet or 
more, are exceedingly frequent. Immediately 
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in front of the gate, and in the center of the 
principal garden, is the large conservatory, 
and in front of this is a plaza of perhaps 200 
feet square, surrounded by a raised turf em- 
bankment of two feet. Each side has an 
entrance of descending steps, and on each side 
of the steps are large tubs with noble speci- 
mens of agaves, usually five feet in height. 
Within this plaza are grouped not far from 20 
flower beds, each containing a different ar- 
rangement of plants. One bed contained in 
the center a tall spruce, the ends each a 
juniper, and the intermediate spaces were 
packed close with standard roses. Another 
bed, circular, had an arbor vite, six feet high, 
in the center, and completely surrounded with 
the Cineraria maritima. A third bed hada 
juniper in the center, and the rest filled with 
a solid mass of petunias in bloom. A fourth 
had an arbor vite in the center, surrounded 
by the Lemon Verbena. The center bed, 


star-shaped, contained two vases with agaves, 
mounted upon stone pedestals, and the rest of 
the bed was filled with scarlet geraniums. 


Four junipers, eight feet high, graced the 
corners. Another year, when visiting there, 
these beds were filled with vincas only. Two 
small oval beds contained in the center an im- 
mense colocasia, and the rest was filled up with 
caladiums. These beds were each duplicated 
exactly opposite each side of the center path. 

One of the most striking scenes was a long 
hedge, reaching from this plaza to the tower or 
pavilion, consisting of Japan quince, smoothly 
cut and very symmetrical, four feet high. 
Between this and the turf-covered walk was a 
row of striking cinerarias, and backed with 
the still more showy flowers of the Phlox and 
Geranium. 

A special feature we noticed here in the use 
of flowers, is the frequent use of popular flow- 
ers, easily grown, and which most people know. 
Annuals, perennials, verbenas, geraniums, 
vincas, roses, etc., are used in the utmost pro- 
fusion, and few others. There is really little 
attempt at the fashionable garden diversion of 
the present day—sultropical gardening—for 
indeed the place is so full, there is little room 
for it, and there is absolutely no lawn until 
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we pass beyond the wall into the immediate 
ground of Mr. Shaw’s own residence. 

Around the plaza extends a grand walk, 
and along this are laid long beds of infinite 
varieties of flowers, and curious plants. A 
good feature is, that each plant or bed has a 
stake designating the name. Thus people see 
and learn, without asking troublesome and 
needless questions. We noticed in juxtaposi- 
tion the Fountain Plant (Amaranthus salici- 
folius), echeverias, verbenas with scarlet eyes, 
portulaccas, perpetual roses, geraniums, ete., 
ete., alternating with each other. Outside of 
this walk, the gardens are made up of succes- 
sive strips of lawn, evergreen, hedges and 
flower borders. At one part of the garden, 
all paths and beds converge towards the tower ; 
then back of the conservatory all are arranged 
to meet the gravel walk, which passes close to 
the wall. One border we remember was de- 
voted entirely to pzeonias, coleus and 
Another and very large border, say 
wide, contained specimen plants of 
ricinus, low-growing shrubs, spiraeas, magno- 

| lias, arranged in due order back of each other, 
according to height, from lowest to highest. 
_Even the Sunflower was not despised, but 
‘hung its huge head modestly, as though it 
| knew it were in the presence of more brilliant 
society. Stretched along the wall, 10 feet 
high, is a large trellis, covered with a mass of 
|the luxuriant Trumpet creeper, whose blos- 
soms show such a dazzling glory above the 
|dark green of the leaves. Close along this 
wall is a long row of roses, each named. In 
another part of the wall is a long space de- 
voted to a trellis for climbing roses. In fact, 
from the opening of spring to the end of sum- 
mer, every day can show something in bloom, 
and the visitor can always come each week, 
and see something new unfolding its delicate 
blossoms. In blooming time the gardens are 
a wilderness of roses. They grow everywhere, 
and in one bed it was a delight to me to see a 
real hedge of them, all kinds mixed, and very 
strong and healthy. Farther up the large 
wall we meet other climbing plants—the old 
familiar Cottage Honeysuckle; then the 
American Ivy, or Virginia Creeper; then a 


zinnias. 
50 feet 
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bewildering, yet bewitching mass of grape- 
vines; then figs trained against the wall, and 
nearly in fruit. Standard altheas are every- 
where in blossom, and clipped spruces add 
another feature of novelty. One of the pret- 
tiest beds was of a semi-tropical character, con- 
sisting of ricinus, cannas of all sorts and colors 
of leaves, bordered with scarlet geraniums. 
The tower is a most charming place for a 
view. From here you look down upon all this 
loveliness, and behold the general effect far 
better than from any other point. It is oc- 
tagonal in shape, with handsome portico and 
pillars, with stairs leading to second story, 
and surmounted with curved roof, painted 
blue, and an ornamental vane. From here 
ean be seen the beds of quarter circles, with 
the rose hedges and borders of long rows of 


lilies, tritomas, yuccas and ornamental grasses. | 


A little turf-covered border to a walk is 
lined with box single plants, and alternate 
plants of the Achyranthus, Geranium and 
Lemon Verbena. A common feature is the 
frequent hedges of different material. One 
hedge consisted of the Spirea prunifolia, or 
plum-leaved spirea of China. Then there 
are hedges of Juniperus sabinus, the Osage 
Orange. In the’back part of the garden is a 
succession of stone mounds, whereon either 
trails some pretty vine, or are gathered ferns, 
such as the Osmunda interrupta, Onoclea 
sensibilis, Dioscorea vellosa, and over forty 
others. One little bed contained nothing but 
varieties of the Cornus florida, sanguinea, ser- 
rica. Even the Tobacco Plant (Nicotiana 
tabacum) was allowed to grow and bloom, and 
aright pretty object it was. By the side of 
it was the Nicotiana glauca, of smaller leaves 
but lighter green. A favorite feature of the 
garden was to gather plants into groups, as 
many specimens and varieties of each genus as 
possible. The Solanums were gathered in one 
group by themselves, the most noticeable 
specimens of which were dulcamara, warcse- 
wiczoides, discolor, sieglinge, malongena. 
Throughout the entire garden were beautiful 
specimens of Juniperus virginiana, glauca, 
which seemed to be a favorite plant for corners 
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garden were noticeable the Pinus cembra, 

from Siberia; Biota orientalis nova, from 

China, 10 feet; Cupressus Lawsoniana, Cy- 

press, Oregon, Abies nigra, Black spruce. 
The Conservatory. 

This is the most interesting architectural 
feature of the place. It is a large stone build- 
ing, with 16 long windows and a roof of glass. 
At the top of the building is an inscription in 
raised stone letters, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men of good 
will.’’ Readers will notice the transposition 
of the last few words, as compared with the 
Scripture, ‘‘ on earth peace and good will to 
men.” We suppose this was intentional by 
Mr. Shaw, to encourage good will among visi- 
tors ‘not to pluck the flowers.” 

The interior of the house was filled with 
greenhouse plants of usual assortment, the 
largest of which were Palms, some of them 40 
feet high; the Wigandia carricassama, a 
lofty tree with wide palm leaves, and bending 
beneath the weight of cone-shaped purple 
flowers ; a Japan plum tree, 25 feet high, with 
big leaves, bear clusters of fruit like crab 
apples; the Dragon Tree, from Africa; the 
India Rubber Tree ; the delicate and magnifi- 
cent Azaleas ; the Eucalyptus ; Fuchsias, nine 
feet high, with scarlet blossoms; the olive, 
and a huge collection of cacti, said to be the 
largest in the world. The conservatory is 
surrounded by a large number of others, not 
quite as high, but large, and these are filled 
in their season with an immense number of 
plants, propagated specially for removal to the 
flower garden. 

The Arboretuy. 

This adjoins the flower garden, and is some- 
what larger in extent; not very showy, being 
composed of an abundance of green grass, and 
quite a thrifty lot of trees, scattered frequently 
withqut order oyer the enclosure. It is not 
strictly an arboretum, for it is not complete, 
although containing a large list of varieties. 
It is more favorably considered as a pretty 
pleasure ground, We do not remember see- 
ing in it eyen the Purple Peach, and very few 
of the weeping trees. Many of the latest and 


and borders, Among other fine plants in the | most novel cyt-leaved sorts have found their way 
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thither. It needs modernizing and progressive | 
planting to keep up with the spirit of the age. | 

In one corner is a perfect wilderness of | 
maples, gingko trees, poplars and spruces. | 
There are excellent specimens of the Variegated | 
Althea, the Juniperus rigida, small specimens, 
but with deeply pendent habit and feathery | 
sprays, highly ornamental. The Cercis Cana- | 
densis, or Judas Tree, furnishes a good speci- | 
men, 40 feet in circumference of branches. 
The Camperdown Elm is a very fine specimen, 
though not large; low, 20 feet in diameter, 
though not over eight feet high. There are 
fine specimens of the Liquid Amber, with 
denser heads than we have ever seen before. 
Why is not this more generally grown as a | 
lawn tree? By training the branches low, we | 
believe it would form heads of exceeding sym- | 
metry and grace. When the autumn frosts 
come, it would be the most gloriously brilliant 
tree of the lawn. In this arboretum are 29 
varieties of pines, with specimens of the Cali- 
fornia Big Tree, Seguoia, the Cedar of Leba- | 
non, and in all a full hundred of conifers. 

There are various nurseries connected with 
the gardens, in one of which there are 20,000 
plants growing, which will be set out in adja- 
cent parks. There are often as many as 35 
gardeners employed on the grounds, earning | 





an average of $2 per day. 

Connected with these grounds is the botanic 
hall, a red brick building with high steps. It 
is 35 feet wide, with a depth of 70 feet. Up- | 
on the floor is a beautifully tesselated pave- 
ment, and overhead a frescoed ceiling of artis- 
tic colors. Magnolias, palm trees, oleanders, | 
morning glories, pines and their cones, lilies, 
apples, cotton flowers, tobacco plants, with 
different fruits, flowers and plants of the 
tropics and temperate zones, are woven into 
graceful garlands in the ceiling surrounding | 
the skylight. It is hardly possible to tell all 
the treasures kept within these walls. Speci- 
mens of natural history, seeds-of all kinds of 
vegetables and grain, bottled and arranged 
together, pine cones of all sizes, papyrus, 
feather flower, silk from worms fed on lettuce | 
and mulberry leaves, the lettuce showing much 
the best jn color, tea from Paraguay, the | 





| acres far more than the garden cost. 
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Sponge plant, fibre of the palm tree, Angora 
wool, Egyptian wheat, cotton from Greece, Sea 
Island cotton, and animmense collection of birds 
and stuffed animals. It is a round of great prac- 
tical interest, and instructive to every visitor. 
Close at hand is the residence of Mr. Shaw, 
wherein all are welcome, and here is kept the 
record of all visitors, many of them famous. 
Just beyond is the now justly popular Tower 


| Grove Park of 70 acres, a gift from Mr. Shaw 
|to the city, already beautifully planted and 
| kept. 


On our return from his house we pass 
the splendid octagon mausoleum, designed for 
his final resting place, built of hewn stone, 
with eight arches, hung over with trees which 
casta deep shade. We trust it will be long 
ere it opens to receive him. Close by is an- 
other tombstone, raised as a tribute of respect 


|to a gardener, esteemed for his devotion to 
| horticulture, bearing this inscription : 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
THOMAS NUTTALL, 
Born in England, 1786; died Sept. 1, 1869. 


| Honor to him, the zealous and successful natur- 


alist, the father of Western American 
botany, the worthy compeer of 
Barton, Michaux, Hooker, 
Torrey and Gray. 
Within the past year Mr. Shaw has rebuilt 
his conservatory on a much larger scale. It 


is now 210 feet in length, almost as long as 


‘the great palm house at Kew, that cost 
| $35,000; and doubtless he will continue to 


spend more in improvements. This garden 
has cost Mr. Shaw over 20 years’ work, and 


| $20,000 a year. It has been wisely expended, 


for to the citizens of the city and State the 
beautiful sight has always been open “ without 
money and without price.” And now it has 
been devised to the city forever; yet it has 
added to the value of his own surrounding 
In addi- 


tion to this handsome bequest of gardens and 
parks, covering an area of 200 acres, worth at 
least $200,000, Mr. Shaw has made sufficient 
provision in his will to keep them up as a bloom- 
ing Eden through all coming generations. Well 
may we say: Generations shall do him honor, 
| and garden glories yet to bloom shall waft 


sweet perfumes to keep his memory dear. 
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| the © cenhonse, 


uate about Greenhouse 
Plants, etc. 


From discussions of Massachusetts Horticultu- 
val Society during 1874. 


Amaryllis.—Mr. C. M. Hovey said they 
were a tribe of plants which should be better 
known to the flower-loving public. They are 
easily cultivated when one knows what they 
require. The secret is in properly drying 
off the bulbs after flowering. They cannot 
be prevented from flowering ; amateurs should 
procure good bulbs, and put them in a tem- 
perature of from 60° to 65°, and then re- 
move them to a colder house as they come 
into bloom. They should be potted from 
month to month so as to have a succession of 
bloom. 
planted in the open ground ; after blooming, 
the flower stems should be cut off, then the 
plants should be watered until they show 


signs of ceasing to grow, and then dried off | 


gradually. 


John B. Moore said that the secret of | 


growing good flowers is first to secure good 
foliage. The bulb which he exhibited was 


grown in a pot until it showed signs of drying. | 


It was then allowed to become dormant, and 
when signs of starting appeared, was grown 
in a warm place. The bulb was strengthened 
by growing so long in the pot. 


Imantophyllum miniatum.—Mr. At- | 


kinson, who exhibited a fine bulb of this, said 


that without good foliage it was impossible to | 


have good flowers. This plant is a good 
feeder, and if allowed would soon fill a 3-feet 
tub with its roots. His treatment is to 
deluge the plant with water early in the 
summer, and afterwards to place it where it 
will have three or four hours sun in the day. 
It is as easy to produce a hundred spikes of 
flowers as five. It is necessary to starve the 
plants for about six weeks in autumn in order 
to force them to produce flower buds. 
Dendrochilum glumacheum, — This 
beautiful orchid was exhibited by E. 8S. 


Later, about June, they may be | 


| Rand, Jr., who gave the following deserip- 
| tion: It is a native of the Phillippine Islands, 
| whence it was brought 10 or 15 years ago. 
The plant exhibited is one, and the largest 
| one, of only two in the country. The specific 
| name is derived from the resemblance of the 
| spikes of flowers to the awns of wheat. The 
flowers are not showy but very delicate, 
drooping gracefully from the extremity of a 
slender, curved, stalk, and are delightfully 
fragrant. Many orchids are rendered com- 
| paratively unsightly by shedding their leaves 
before blooming, but this is both evergreen 
and ever-blooming. The flowers last very 
long, and are very valuable for bouquets, 
| wreaths, etc. The sheaths of the leaves are 
delicately tinged with red. The plant is of 
easy culture in a mixture of fibrous peat and 
moss. The best location is in the hothouse, 
but it may be grown very successfully with 
roses. The plant is propagated by division 
|of the pseudo-bulbs, and is of very rapid 
growth. Unlike many other orchids in 
which it is difficult to produce “ back breaks,” 
| the plant is of symmetrical form. 


Lycaste Skinneri, also exhibited by Mr. 
| Rand, was stated to have been introduced 
|from Guatemala about 1836. It is a coral 
orchid of the easiest culture, and can be 
grown in the greenhouse. Its flowers, which 
jare large and strong, are produced at all 
| seasons, but mostly from January to April. 
There are many varieties of this species, from 
the purest white to the deepest purple. It is 
|an admirable house plant, and can be grown 
in perfection in any room not heated by a 
furnace, where the air can be kept sufficiently 
moist, but unlike other species, such as L. 
aromatica, the flowers are unfortunately des- 
titute of fragrance. 


Peristeria eluta, or Holy Ghost 
Flower.—Mr. Hovey had been unsuccessful 
in flowering it until an English gardener told 
him the bulb must be almost dried up, and 
by withholding water for two months, and 
keeping in the hot sun, it was induced to 
flower freely. Mr. Barker says the only 
secret is to give it a good rest. 
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Liquid Manure— Temperature for 
Orchid Howses.—Mr. Rand had found | 
the Bletias and Zygopetalums benefited by | 
liquid manure ; a temperature of 60° at night | 
was the maximum for East Indian Orchids, | 
while 50° was sufficient for the Mexican | 
species. 

Orchid Culture.—Mr. Rand said that | 
there had been a great deal of needless 
mystery about orchid culture, owing perhaps 
to their singular growth and the weird 
grotesque forms of the flowers. The secret is | 
perfect drainage, keeping the plants clean, 
never letting the thermometer fall below 60° 
for East Indian kinds. and 45° for ‘cool 
orchids ”—keeping free from insects, shade, 
and a good season of rest. These rules are, 
however, general, and must be somewhat 
varied for special cases. Mr. Hovey added 
that there should be four inches of drainage 

and plenty of water. 


Caelogyne cristata.—Mr. Rand spoke 
of this plant on exhibition. It is one of the 
most valuable species for general cultivation | 
by gardeners. It is not a new idea to grow 
it for cut flowers—Mr. Such and Mr. Men- 
and having grown it for this purpose for many 
years, the spikes selling for from two to three 
dollars each. It should be grown in sandy 
loam and have plenty of water. It is easily 
propagated by division of the pseudo bulbs, | 
and flowers in profusion. The plants are yet | 
somewhat scarce in this country. Mr. Such | 
has a large plant two feet in diameter. One 
grower in England has a house 100 feet long | 
filled with these plants, which are used for 
cutting. The flower keeps from two to five | 
weeks, and can be commended as a valuable 
plant for gardeners. 


Dendrobium nobile.—Jas. Cartwright, | 
who exhibited an uncommonly vigorous plant 
of Dendrobium Nobile, said it was grown in 


the shade among roses. It had an abundant 
shower bath four or five times a day, which 
was the whole secret of its vigor. It was kept 
growing till October. If it had been dried 
off in August, the flowers would have been | 
much more abundant. 
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Azalea mollis.—A small plant and flower 
of this was presented by Marshall P. Wilder. 
It is a new Japan species, imported only a 
few months since from M. Van Houtte, who 
raised it from seed sent him from Japan, and 
who says that it is perfectly hardy. The flow- 


| ers are as large as those of the Rhododendron, 


and borne in clusters from six to eight inches 


| in diameter, and are of a nankeen color, spot- 
| ted with orange. 


Mr. Wilder’s plant pro- 
duced a cluster of ten flowers. It is hoped it 
will prove a hardy and valuable acquisition. 


Vanda tricolor.—Mr. Rand showed a 
flower from a plant which had 39 expanded 
flowers. The fragrance is so powerful that a 
single flower will scent a room. 


Dendrobium Japonicum.—One of the 
hardiest of orchids. The flowers are a dazzling 
white, lasting three or four weeks, and are de- 
liciously fragrant in the evening. 

Mr. Gray’s Geraniums.—Several gen- 
tlemen of the Flower and the Garden Com- 
mittees, having visited the greenhouse of 
Wm. Gray, Jr., at Dorchester. brought back 
enthusiastic reports of the beauty of the plants 
and the brilliancy of the flowers, being in gen- 
eral effect truly magnificent. There were in 
the house about 120 plants, in 8 or 9-inch 
pots, and each one a specimen in itself, all of 
dwarf habit, short-jointed, and covered with 
healthy foliage—no yellow leaves or bare 
stems to be seen. The golden and silver tri- 
colors were grown in smaller pots than usual, 
and the colors were finely brought out. All 


| the pots were plunged in spent hops, and the 


temperature by day was allowed to rise to 70° 


| while the sun shone, care being taken to give 


abundant ventilation, but fell to about 45° at 
night, affording exactly the conditions under 
which geraniums thrive best. One variety, 


|the Bride, of great purity and beauty, at- 


tracted immediate attention, and the E. s. 
Dodwell, Master Christine, Polly King, 
Madame Werle, Mons. Eugéne Berenzod and 
Delight were admirable. 

For foliage, the Earl of Roslin, Reine 
Victoria, Emperor of Brazil and Marshal 


| McMahon, among the bronzes, were extremely 
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fine. The Crystal Palace Gem for bedding 
is unsurpassed. Mrs. Clutten and Mabel 
Morris were still favorites. As a general 
rule, the committee thought the bronzes, as 
well as the gold and silver tricolors, were more 


valuable for indoor planting than for bedding | 


out. 

Violets.—Several fine specimens of the 
Marie Louise were exhibited, and the opinions 
of members called for concerning it. Mr. 
Hovey said that for multiplicity of flowers and 
general commercial purposes, it was not equal 
to the old Neapolitan. 

Denys Zirngiebel said that the Marie Louise 
bloomed pretty well until the first of January, | 
and in February ceased altogether, when the | 
old Neapolitan was at its prime. 

©. B. Gardener says that with him the | 
Marie Louise flowers earlier than the Neapoli- 
tan, hence the dealers are willing to pay more | 
for it. | 

Mr. Hovey said that it was of a little darker | 
color than the other. He thought it might do | 
better in frames than in the house. The Nea- | 
politan has long stems, standing up well, so as 
to be easily gathered, while the Marie Louise 
lays down. The latter is also subject to red 
spider. Mr. Hovey also said he was the first 
to cultivate the new variety “Czar” here. It 
will not do in our warm climate. It runs to | 
foliage too much, and he has condemned it, | 
except as a garden variety, where it flowers 
late in the autumn. 

Mr. Zirngiebel cultivates the Czar in cold | 
frames. It is of fine color, and he considers 
it a valuable variety. It is very prolific in 
frames. 

Lily of the Vailey.—A. P. Calder, who 
had been remarkably successful in foreing the 


Lily of the Valley, was called upon to give | 
He said that he commenced to | 
force this flower because he found it necessary | 


his method. 


in making up work at the store. It has been 
considered very difficult to force. There are 
two very important points—plenty of bottom 
heat and plenty of moisture. After the flower 


has formed, the plants must be kept very cool, | 


and have no water. No water must touch the 
leaf or flower after the flowers have two-thirds 


| developed. Too much water rots not only the 
| flower stems, but the leaves. He sold 200 
| selected clumps to a gentleman who allowed 
them to get dry, and they grew only two 
| inches high. 

Soil.—In answer to the inquiry as to the 
soil used, he said that it was not particularly 
| prepared. He took common loam from the 
| field. It requires a very strong bottom heat 
| to start it; afterwards it is easily grown. He 
has five pipes under the bench, which give a 
strong bottom heat. His plants are placed in 
| boxes. Clumps from the same box, without 
| bottom heat, did not grow at all. 

|  Varieties—Mr. Rand, in answer to an 
inquiry concerning the rose-colored variety, 


| said that he had six or eight kinds, and as 


far as regards flowers, the common is the best 
of all. The so-called rose-colored variety is a 
dirty pink. Some of the variegated foliaged 
| kinds, especially the golden variegated, are 
valuable. 

Shade.—In answer to the question whether 
the Lily of the Valley succeeds best in the 
| sun or shade, Mr. Calder said that out doors 
it grows in the sun, and indoors his best plants 
are in a stove house with 17 pipes, and ex- 
posed to the hottest sun. 

Sotl.—The only soil used, other than what 
came on the clumps, was a little in the box 
and between the clumps. It is not necessary 
|to put in soil. The object of withholding 
| water is to keep the bleoms clean and white ; 

the smallest quantity of water spots them. 
He does not give them a particle of liquid 
manure. 

Amaryllis.—Mr. Putnam said that his 
mode of cultivating amaryllis differed from 
other growers who had spoken. He does not 
let them dry up, but waters continuously, and 
thinks his seedlings flower sooner under this 
treatment. He believes they can be culti- 
vated out doors. If inclined to dry up, let 
them. He keeps his old bulbs growing all 
the time, and they inerease in size. 

coenmsngiiiiinnemens: 

Canna Seed.—| noticed, some time ago, 
an inquiry by a lady as to the most successful 
| mode of germinating canna seed. Having 
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subsequently seninih wilt of the new canna | 


Marechal Valliant (it having the reputation 
of being the most ornamental variety of that | 
family),, we thought we would germinate it | 
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Double Poinsettia.—Robert Buist tells 
the Gardener's Chronicle, that he believes 
| this plant can be readily flowered 20 inches 
across and 12 inches high. ‘Such a crimson 


with more success than we usually had. Hav- | crown has not been found in all the realms of 


ing previously tried it in the various ways ap- 
proved by scientific seed growers, I found the 


therein your seed a half inch deep, and place | 
in a low temperature. Keep very wet with | 
cold water, and in this situation remain for 
three days. 
time. 
rated with cold water and other substances 
contained in soil, remove the box or pans to a 
dark, warm place, where the temperature will 


average 70 or 75 degrees, and keep the soil | 


humid and moist. The sudden change from 
fluence on the seed ; 
and the seed will sprout rapidly. 
perhaps, why not soak the seed in cold water 
for a period before sowing? Wet soil, that 


has been exposed to the weather, 1s to be pre- 
ferred, as the ammoniac substances of the soil 
have a softening influence. 

SUBURBAN GARDENER. 


Lycopodium denticulata (or Kraussi- 
ana) is used in immense quantities around 
London for decorative purposes, one florist 
there purchasing annually about $3,500 worth. 


Rafflesia Arnoldi.—Dr. Arnold, the dis- 
coverer of this flower, says: ‘To tell the 
truth, had I been alone, and had there been 
no witnesses, I think I should have been fear- 
ful of mentioning the dimensions of this flower, 
so much does it exceed every flower I have 
ever seen or heard of. It measured a full 
yard across, the petals, five in number, which 
were subrotund, being 12 inches from the base 
to the apex, and it being about a foot from the 
insertion of one petal to the opposite one, 
The nectarium (or central cup), in the opinion 
of us all, would hold 12 pints, and the weight 
of this prodigy we calculated to be 12 pounds. 
The whole of the flower is of very thick sub- 
stance, and has the smell of tainted beef.” 


| plant growing.” 
_ inches across and nine inches high. 
following method to be the most reliable: | 
Prepare the soil in boxes, pans, etc.; sow | 


| rose,” 


ange iFOM | are very beautiful. 
cold to heat will have a great germinating in- | 
the hard shell will soften, | 


You ask, | 





He has seen specimens 13 


Rose Madame Trifle.—My plant of 
Madame Triflé has the appearance of being a 
ee ored seedling of that “perfection of a 
” Gloire de Dijon. It blooms very con- 


 stantl —well, perhaps more regularly than 
Keep them cool and wet all the | y perhap ularly 


The seed being now thoroughly satu- | 


Gloire de Dijon itself. The blossoms are of a 
far more delicate yellow-tinted white—that is, 
at a distance they appear whiter, and are con- 
sequently more showy, a delicate—beautifully 
delicate—creamy yellow being just discernible 
upon closer inspection. The half-opened buds 
The full-blown blossoms 
are globular in shape, seldom expanding fully 
to expose the center.—The Florist. 


New Strain of Amaryllis.—The vari- 
eties of Amaryllis raised from A. pardina are 


likely to form the most useful race of all. 


They flower very freely, which is not the case 


| with the older and better known forms; and, 


better still, they flower freely in winter and 
early spring.—The Garden. 


Red Spider.— Amateurs, who are troubled 
with red spider upon their Fuchsias, and won- 
der, without satisfaction, as to the causes of 
the dropping of the leaves, will find some con- 
solation in this advice of the American Far- 
mer: If they would look on the outside of the 
leaves carefully, when the first sign of distress 
is noticed, they might discover the cause in 
the shape of almost infinitessimal insects 
called red spiders, which suck the juices en- 
tirely out of the leaves of plants upon which 
they are allowed to remain. They increase 
very fast in a high, dry atmosphere. The 
remedy is clear water, forcibly applied to the 
foliage, more particularly the under sides, as 
often as necessary. Syringe plants freely in 
the morning before the sun shines upon them, 
and in the evening after the sun has gone off 
of them. Clear water and the syringe are 


| great aids in floriculture. 
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Iron Clad Evergreens. | 
BY B. A. MATHEWS. | 
oe many years our pomologists have 
been throwing together their experience | 
at their different meetings and through the | 
press, in regard to fruits and fruit-raising in | 
the Northwest. Lists of “iron clad” varie- | 
ties have been agreed upon and published for | 
the information of the people. These are | 
now so well known, that few persons plant 
varieties not adapted to our peculiar climate. | 
Is it not time now that a list of “iron clad” 
evergreens should be agreed upon? We/| 
know many have failed within the last | 
quarter of a century—some to a greater 
extent than others. Many perhaps had better 
be discarded entirely. But probably the 
great point is, how many should be retained! | 
It is decidedly discouraging to cultivate 
our evergreens for five or ten years and then 
have them fail us. Do the people not wish to 
know before planting them, that they will | 
not act in this way ? 
I think it is not practicable to grow in the | 
Northwest the Deodar Cedar, Cedar of Leb- | 
anon, Cryptomeria, Corsican Pine, Halapen- | 
sis, Lawson’s Cypress and Golden Arbor 
Vite. Thuiopsis Borealis also, has died out | 
here. Others again, like Balsam Fir, White 
Pine, American and Siberian Arbor Vitezs 
and Norway Spruce have been considered 
hardy, but of late years have not been giving, 
by any means, complete satisfaction. Bal- | 
sam Fir I fear, will have to be planted more | 
sparingly hereafter, as it is prone to die out 
at all ages. And we cannot say that there is | 
not far too much risk with American and | 
Siberian Arbor Vitees, Norway Spruce, White | 
Pine and Juniperus communis. Hemlock, | 
Red Cedar and Scotch Pine seem to fare 
better. Indeed the latter, together with the 
American Black Spruce, might almost be 
classed as iron clads. 
The following kinds I have never known 





to sustain injury from the severities of our 
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winters: Abies Ceruba or Blue Spruce, 
Austrian Pine, Russian Pine and Pinus 


| Montana. 


I should like to hear from others as to 
whether the above list is reliable generally in 
the Northwest, also what additional kinds 
can be added to it. 

My desire in this matter is simply to elicit 
facts. The people are becoming imbued 
with the idea, to some extent, that evergreens 
are tender and uncertain in the Northwest. 
This holds good with some kinds, not with 
others. Would it not be better, then, to find 
out just what ones can be relied on with 
certainty, and disseminate them only, than 


_ allow to exist too great a cause for discourage- 


ment in regard to evergreen planting ? 

Why not do as the Northwestern fruit- 
growers did after their trees were killed so 
by wholesale during the winters of 1855-56 ; 
compare experience, and fall back on the 
iron clads ? 

I might add here, that the American Black 
Spruce has behaved well in this vicinity— 


better than the European Black Spruce, as 


the latter becomes discolored too much and 
loses its foliage to a considerable extent. 
The natives are also the thriftiest growers. 

The White Pine has not succeeded as well as 
could be desired here for some years, though 
the damage has been confined almost entirely 
to trees that have been planted in ornamental 
grounds, for say not more than five or six 
years. As this tree gets older, it gets 
hardier, and when ten or twelve years planted, 
can be more confidently relied on. 

Were I to select a list that would probably 
give the best satisfaction here, and that at least 
as nearly so as any list containing as many 
kinds, would be almost a certain one, it would 
be about as follows: Austrian, Russian, 
Scotch and Mountain Pines; Blue, American 
Black and Hemlock Spruces. In addition to 
these, the common Red Cedar is also quite 
reliable—though not always so. 

I have known the Hemlock to kill when 
small, but have seen comparatively little 
trouble with it when it has once attained 
some size. Have seldom known a Scotch 
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Pine to kill out entirely, though occasionally, 
like the European Larch, it may lose some 
branches. 
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| plished fruit raiser. 


Watch and learn the proceedings of an accom- 
Who will do this? it 


may be asked. It is feared the numbers will 


The Red Cedar is one of the poorest trees | be few, but without care of this kind, the 
to sell in nursery, as it is usually so much | Tapid-growing specimens will often have to be 


discolored on the south side as to make it | 
unsalable in the spring, although this dis- | 
coloration works no material damage to the | 
tree and does not remain long. 


cut, most probably mangled, disfigured and 
killed. This society would do a good service 
by recommending a person with the requisite 


| knowledge, and the probability is, that our 


For some reason or other, I know not why, | fellow citizens would—some of them, at least 


but the Hemlock is not a popular tree with | 


the people, yet I think it should be planted | 
far more largely than Balsam and some other | 
favorites. 


There have been in cultivation hereabout | 
for the past fifteen years, two or three kinds | 
of evergreens from the Rocky Mountains | 
which promise to be altogether reliable. 


or 


Shade Trees. 


BY J. JAY SMITH, ESQ., PRESIDENT. 

{Read before the Germantown Horticultural Society.] 
HE question as to what are the three best | 
street trees, and as to trimming in cities 

and towns, is as interesting as it is broad. It 

is a curious fact that if we examine the writ- 
ings of the greatest lovers of trees, we find 
almost no allusion to the trimming process 
except in forest culture, because probably they 
do not approve of mutilating their pets. The 
art, if there be any such, should consist in 





trusting much to nature. Begin early with 
the business, first having a decided design as 
to what the tree shall become. Remove the | 
branches that are superfluous, or likely to be- 
come so, while young, when no injury will 
result. Take example from the fruit grower, 
who forms his pear tree into a pyramidal or a 
fan shape; in short, who plans to have, and 
does have, just what he desires. If he wishes 
to spread the limbs on an espalier, he finds no 
difficulty whatever in doing so. We can treat 
a street tree in the same manner, but we must 
know what is required, and give constant at- 
tention to the detail as the limbs progress. 


This, and this only, will prevent the necessity | 


for mutilation when the branches have at- 





tained too great height or are too numerous. 


—employ him. In a few years his results 
would be an example that would educate 
others. Trees of quick growth in towns with 


| narrow streets require more or less trimming ; 


it is in vain to disclaim against the ‘“ vandals ” 
of the saw and hatchet, till some degree of 
education is instilled into the masses. It is 
equally in vain to have handsome, quick-grow- 
ing trees, such as most persons desire, without 
some attention. We should rather condemn 
the owner who neglects his trees, than cast as- 
persions at the man, however ignorant, who 


obeys orders, and in whose power it is not to 


reduce an overgrown specimen without using 
his rough tools. 

What are the three best trees to plant in 
streets at the North, is a question attended 
with some difficulty, because, notwithstanding 
the use, the grandeur and the beauty of timber 
trees, it is a fact that, compared with herba- 
ceous vegetables, the number of species dis- 
tributed over the world is comparatively small. 
The greater part belong to warm climates, for 
in the temperate zones, and in the regions of 
warm countries rendered temperate by their 
elevation, the number of genera of timber 


| trees, according to the best authorities, that 
| attain thirty feet in height, does not amount 


toa hundred. There are not above a dozen 
genera of trees, furnishing in all about 
thirty species, which attain that height, indig- 
enous to Great Britain. Other countries, 
| however, furnish other genera and species 
| from which to select. These we have in con- 
siderable varieties. The choice is restricted 
most painfully when we consider the circum- 
stances we are reduced to in the selection. 
We cannot properly have fruit or nut bearers, 
nor even flowering trees, with safety to our 
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windows or our heads; for there is a species | 


of curculio, called in Paris a gamin, whose 
great delight is to throw sticks and stones at 
everything that pleases his fancy or his palate. 
We must therefore exclude from the usual 
streets our hickory, our walnut, our horse and 
native chestnuts, the honey locusts (one of the 
most graceful of trees), and of course the apple, 
the pear, the paw-paw, and all fruit-producing 
trees. Then, again, we are restricted to what 
will flourish in cities and towns; evergreens 
will not succeed in smoky regions. 

Then, again, consider the conditions which 
we are subjected to. Our streets are narrow, 
often only thirty feet wide. The space is in- 
sufficient for flourishing trees, and no sickly 
tree or plant is worth preserving. As well 
admire a sick monkey or a dying cat as a 
plant struggling for life between a curb stone 
on one side, sand, brick and rubbish on the 
other, and the air and rain excluded from all ; 
and yet, strange to say, we do sometimes see 


that nature struggles against such unnatural | 


obstacles, and gives us something to like, if 
not to admire, even though the planter may 
have failed to dig deep enough, or to supply 
pabulum for the root. The one tree which re- 
sists this confinement best is undoubtedly the 
silver maple ; and if it were treated as I have 
suggested, and cared for in its rapid progress, 
it would be the tree for our purpose. Asa 
single specimen on a large lawn, it assumes 
most of the characteristics we desire, if it has 
no near neighbor. It wants attention every 
week during the growing season if we expect 
good results. It throws up the pavement with 
its tuft of superficial young roots. The bricks 
must be removed, and the tuft cut away with 
an adze or some suitable implement. Properly 


done, this does not injure the growth materi- | 


ally, the large roots being sufficient, and hav- 
ing penetrated the soil. Therefore, under the 
conditions named, I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it as one of the three desirable street 
adornments where a better cannot be expected 
to grow. But if it is left for years without 


trimming, and thus is allowed to form tall and | 


large limbs that must be cut away, mutilation 
in its worst form will result. 
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The sugar maple, however, should be pre- 
ferred; and this or the red bud should be 
another of the three. The beautiful round- 
headed Norway maple casts too dense a shade 
for the street. 

The magnolias must not be forgotten; the 
two should be the cordata and macrophylla, 
the first producing yellow flowers twice in the 
season. 

I sometimes think I would rather inherit 
Mr. Magnol’s reputation for the name of mag- 
nolia, so graceful and tripping, than that of 
Bonaparte; and then, how his family in- 
creases! He never knew he would have heirs 
ealled Soulangeana, ete. 

The yellow wood, Virgilia luteu, affords a 
good variety also, when we consider what we 
shall select as our second choice. The decidu- 
ous cypress becomes in time a beautiful and 
valuable street tree, while the Chinese cypress, 
Glyptostrobus sinensis, lately introduced, is 
the most perfect of all pyramidal trees. We 
must also, by no means, forget the lindens. 

And for the third, some of the oaks are to 
be chosen, while the Kentucky coffee tree, 
Gymnocladus Canadensis, has many valuable 
characteristics, and should be more frequently 
planted. And the varieties of the ash are ad- 
mired by many very justly. The native beech, 
too, has advocates; while the true copper 
beech, when to be procured, would form a 
superb and unexceptionable ornament every- 
where, especially in an avenue or on the 
street. The fern-leaved beech, Fagus hetero- 
phylla, with conical form, well-defined outline, 
and deeply cut, close foliage, is superb and 
rare. The Salisburia, or ginko tree, should 
be introduced into our public plantings and 
| even streets. 

Objection is fairly made to the use, in this 
region, of the elm, so much admired in East- 
ern towns, because it is infested with worms; 
but the variety generally known as slippery 
|elm, Ulmus fulva, has no enemies, is equally 
| graceful and valuable, and should be culti- 
| vated extensively. 

Some varieties of the ash family make guod 
| street trees, but after all we are often nar- 


boomed down to what we can get. The Ace~ 
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pseudo-platanus, among the maples, is not so | one hundred feet in width. Then our list for 
rapid growing as the silver, but more rapid | planting in good soil, unobstructed by curb 
than the Norway or sugar maple. Among the | stones and bricks, is immensely enlarged ; 
oaks, prefer the macrocarpa, which is a fast | and we can recommend the oaks, and hicko- 
grower. | Ties, too, perhaps the tulip poplar and many 

A knowledge of all the different associations | others; but confining the subject to the usual 
which belong to each particular kind of tree, | plan of streets as exhibited here, the range for 
as it must add greatly to the enjoyment deriv- | selection is rather limited. In most instances 
able from them, ought always to form a part | it is well to get a guarantee from the nursery- 
of the pleasure with which trees are viewed. ; man that his plants have been twice trans- 
We have a pleasurable sensation of the mind planted, otherwise there is a risk of some 
when we pick up a chestnut, the ancestor of | deaths. With twice transplanted trees there 
which was planted by Washington at Belmont. | is little to apprehend with careful attention. 
The association of ideas thus connected with | 
trees has given rise to what is called their | . . 
moral and historical expression, as the oak for | Avenue Planting.—For avenue planting, 
ship building, the pine and fir for house car- | those two near relatives, the cucumber tree 
pentry, and soon. The historical and geo- (Mag nolia acuminata) and the tulip tree 
graphical associations connected with trees are (Liriodendron tulip ifera), combine ay 
numerous, and of great interest. The plata- cellent qualities. They are rapid growers, 
nus reminds us of the respect paid to this tree beautiful in foliage or flower, of perfect form ; 
in Persia; the sweet bay, of its shoots being hardy, cueepeng = the extreme North, not 
used by the Romans to crown their warriors ; particular about. soil or situation, and com- 
the vine andthe olive, of thelr wahnown o> paratively free from insects and diseases. 
tiquity, and the highly prized liquors and oil They are readily oe from seeds, gathered 
mats from their fruits; end the coder of and sown at once in the autumn, or, as some 
Lebanon, of the esteem in which its wood was prefer, preserved moist until spring. When 
held by Solomon. two years old, they are generally sufficiently 

That there are difficulties in selecting has large to plant out with a protection, or if - 
already been demonstrated, and when these tended for the street, they may be cultivated 
are all over, comes another. The best trees | Bursery rows for three or four years, until 
and the right sizes are not always to be had they — tall enough to be beyond the reach 
when wanted. There may be plenty of them, of animals, A long line of either of these 
but they are small, possibly, or too large, and trees forms a magnificent sight when in bloom, 
they may be very difficult to transplant, as the and for shade, combined with beauty, will 
holly and many others are. Most persons satisfy the most fastidious. One of the great- 
don’t want to be bothered, nor do they desire est mistakes in street planting is the selection 
to plant twice or three times, and they, for- of an improper kind—for instance, a first-class 
sooth, content themselves with what is on tree, such as we have named, for a narrow 
hand; it is very apt to be the silver maple. street, and a small, slow-growing species for a 
As our country gets older, and we have more wide avenue. Each are equally out of place, 
extensive nurseries, like Loddiges’ in Eng- and never look Sgppreyese, a0 matter how 
land, one can go thither and find exactly what handsome the individual specimens may be.— 
is wanted, and in every stage of growth. It N. ¥. Tribune. 
is not yet so in America. SS ee 

The subject has been considered in one as- Roman Hyacinths are among the newly 
pect only. What are the best trees for streets imported plants displayed in greenhouses. 
embraces a wider range as streets become They are natives of France, are both white 


wider, and enlarge into avenues of eighty or and blue, and very fragrant. 


rrr 
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The Slower Aharilen, | 


Queries about Roses, Ever-| 
greens, Shrubs and Plants. 





oe Horticutturist :—We would | 
4 like to know a list of ten best roses for 
outdoor culture here. Our winters are severe 
enough to kill the Queen of Prairie and 
English Moss, so we do not expect to grow 
any good roses without protection. What we 
wish is ten or a dozen sorts that we may 
reasonably expect success with if protected. 
We have Madam Plantier (white), and con- 
sider it one of the finest. We cannot see | 
why the Baltimore Belle is considered worthy 
of culture, if others succeed no better than 
we have. We get only a moderate bloom of 
dingy color. We have had fair success with 
the Washington Rose, but it is not equal in 
bush to some others. 

We would like to know ten best varieties 
of evergreens for nursery culture here. | 
Would Chinese Arbor Vite prove hardy 
here? We should expect the Siberian to be 
hardy, the name would indicate so at least. 
We have had good success with Balsam Fir, 
Norway Spruce, American Arbor Vitz, ete. | 
We learn that Irish Juniper is not hardy 
here—makes too late a growth each season. 

We have tried Japan Lilies three or four 
times. 


Have not succeeded well in open | 
ground culture except with Rubrum, and only | 
moderately with that. We wish some good 
hardy plants sure to succeed as well as Dicen- | 
tra and Bee Larkspur. Are there none of 
the finer lilies we can grow with satisfaction ? 
If the Japan Lilies are as hardy and good 
growers as the Tiger Lily, we would be 
satisfied. 

We have good success with Snow Ball, 
Lilacs, ete., but our Pyrus Japonica, Weigelia, | 


Roses, and Flowering Almond winter kills | 
unless protected. What hardy flowering | 
shrub shall we try next? Will some one 
who knows please inform us through THE 
HorrTicuLturist ? A. L. Haren. 


Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis. 








| 


| Edgings for Garden Walks. 


OME capital suggestions on this topic are 
made in the last issue of Briggs & Bros. 
Quarterly. “It is generally desirable that 


| we should preserve the shape of our flower 
| beds and borders from year to year, so that 
_ the plants shall not interfere with the walks. 


Where flower beds are cut out in the turf on 
the lawn, an edging with the spade is all that 
is necessary to keep them in shape for all time. 
It has been the custom for years, to use a 
dwarf-growing box for edgings; still this is 
used only by a few, and as it does not flower, 
there are many who would prefer to use 
flowering plants for this purpose. 

The double-flowering Sweet Violet is a 
capital plant for edgings to beds, borders and 
walks. The best time to plant them is in the 
spring, when the beds are spaded up and got 
into shape for the season. Draw a line where 


| it is desirable to form the edging, and after 
| separating the plants into small pieces, plant 


them firmly about six inches apart, along 
after the line. In a short time they will 
present an unbroken line or edge, and the 
next season they will give an abundance of 
their acceptable, fragrant flowers. 

The Double Russian is the variety best 
adapted for this purpose. The annuals and 
other flowering plants can be planted quite 
close to the Violets, as some shade will be 


| found to be beneficial to them. 


The Double Daisy makes one of the best 


| of floral edgings, and should be planted quite 


thickly for fine effect. We have seen edgings 
of this pretty and popular flower that were 
vastly superior to anything else in the line of 
edgings. 

The Sedums Sieboldi and variegatum are 


excellent, used for this purpose, being both 


perfectly hardy, besides standing perfectly 
well through the hottest summers, becoming 


| denser each succeeding year, as well as being 
| loaded with rosy purple flowers in the autumn. 


The dwarf, fine growing varieties of Semper- 
vivum (Live-for-ever), called moss by many, 
may be used with capital effect and results, 
and will please all who try them for this 
purpose. For edgings to walks and beds in 
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the kitchen garden, there is nothing to equal 
or compare with the dowble-curled Parsley, 
and as this can be procured cheaply and with | 
so little trouble, as well as being of service 
in the kitchen, we advise all who care for 
trimness and neatness in their garden walks 
to give this a trial the present season. 


or 


To Destroy Rose Slugs.—The question 
how to get rid of these pests, is satisfactorily 
settled by a correspondent of The Country | 
Gentleman, who writes as follows: An old 
lady, whose roses were better than the aver- 
age of the season, said the only way was to | 
pick the slugs off and burn them; that she | 
spent all the mornings in attending to them, | 
and had that season burned bushels of leaves | 
that were covered on the under side with the | 
growing slugs. I excused myself from the | 
task, and tried hellebore, Paris green and | 
various things with indifferent success; but | 
have found nothing that will so thoroughly | 
destroy rose slugs, as wood ashes. The ashes | 
must be sifted on early in the morning, while 
the leaves are damp, the branches being | 
turned over carefully, so that the under sides | 
of the leaves, to which the young slugs cling, 
may get their share of the siftings. If the 
night has been dewless, in order to make the | 
work thorough, first sprinkle the bushes, and 
the ashes will then cling to the slugs, to their 
utter destruction. This may be repeated | 
without injury to the roses as often as the 
pests make their appearance. 

Clematis Jackmannii.—This has found 
its way into the grounds of a Georgia gar- 
dener, who describes it when in full bloom. 
The vine is so densely covered with violet 
purple flowers, that its dark green leaves can | 
searcely be seen. 

Clianthus magnificus.—Those of our | 
readers who have seen the singularly beauti- 
ful flowers of the Glory Pea, Clianthus Dam- 
pieri, will be very desirous to possess this 
newer variety, which seems to be of a more | 
hardy character, and less liable to be infested | 
with the red spider and other insect pests. 
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| Symphytum peregrinum. 
| pleasing from early spring until late autumn, 





It is described in The Gardener as being a 


truly magnificent, and really charming variety. 


| The flowers are large, of a deep, rich scarlet 


color, but without the black boss which makes 
the blooms of the C. dampieri so attractive. 
They are produced in immense pendulous 
bunches, and continue in perfection a long 
time. The plant is of easy culture and 
rapid growth, requiring abundance of root 
room, but by no means particular as to soil, 


| thriving in such a compost as is used for 


Pelargoniums or Fuchsias. A plant, cover- 
ing a large part of the back wall of a lean-to 
greenhouse, has been densely covered for the 
last three weeks, with hundreds of bunches of 
its large, rich, and singular flowers. 

Color Arrangement.— A few simple 
rules in the arrangement of flower beds will 
materially enhance the effect produced. 
Among these are :— 

1. Avoid placing rose-colored next to 
searlet, orange, or violet. 

2. Do not place orange next to yellow, or 
blue next to violet. 

3. White relieves any color, but do not 


place it next to yellow. 


4. Orange goes well with blue, and yellow 
with violet. 
5. Rose color and purple always go well 


| together. 


Hardy Herbaceous Annuatis. — The 


| Agriculturist remarks that those of this class, 


with variegated foliage, are rare. None that 
we have seen equals the variegated Comfrey, 
It is bright and 


and never shows any signs of deterioration. 

Ornamental Gourds.—Two of the very 
best are thus recommended by The Rura/ 
New Yorker: ‘* Momardica balsamina and 
Byronopsis erythrocarpa. The latter is cer- 
tainly the most delicate and aristocratic little 
gourd in existence.” 


Supports for Climbers.—We have 


| standing in flower beds on our lawn, two rus- 
| tic supports for flowering vines, roses and the 


like, that are so pretty, cheap, easily made, 


'and efficient, that I thought some of your 


many readers might, perhaps, like to make 
something of the kind for themselves. Ours 
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are made of red cedar bean poles, ten or 
twelve feet long, simply nailed together where | 
they cross each other. Very likely they may 
be made different from either of these, and 
be equally pretty. They look well on a lawn | 
in winter, when, of course, they are naked ; | 
but when clothed with brilliant flowers in 
summer, they are beautiful—Country Gent. 

Soot as a Garden Fertilizer. — Per- 
haps it may never have occurred to some of 
our fair lady readers, that the refuse soot of 
their chimnies is one of the most valuable | 
stimulants and fertilizers they can have for | 
their garden flowers. The following incident 
of practical experience is from a lady contri- | 
butor to The Rural Carolinian: During two 
seasons we nursed, fed and petted a Hartford | 
Prolific grape-vine—as much for its shade | 
over a window as for its fruit—but it persisted | 
in remaining a stunted cane, yellow, and 
refusing to climb. At the window, on the 
other side of the door, we had a stunted rose- 
bush, also yellow and refusing to climb. | 
Despairing of shade, grapes and roses, we 
finally bethought ourselves of soot as a 
manure, and forthwith made a “ soot tea”’ by | 
steeping a tea-cup of soot in a quart of water. 
This we administered, two doses each, to both 
the tree and the vine. The vine grew six 
feet in height in the space of six weeks, the 
rose-bush four feet in the same length of time 
—both thereafter rejoicing in raiment of living 
green. 

Culture of Fuchsias.—To grow the 
fuchsia to perfection, Mr. H. E. Chitty says a 
light, rich soil is necessary. Splendid plants 
may be grown in one season from young, soft 
shoots put in sand, as cuttings, and rooted in 





December and January; when rooted, the | 


young plants should be placed in small pots, 
which should be replaced by larger ones from 
time to time, as the pots become filled with 
roots, until they are in pots five or six inches 
in diameter, in which size yearling plants will 
flower to perfection until late in fall, at which 
time water should gradually be withheld, and 
the plants brought into a dormant condition, 
when they may be placed in a dry, cool cellar 
for the winter. These same plants will flower 


| effective nooks. 


stil bene the second year, if the side enlie 
and tops are slightly pruned, the plants re- 
| potted into fresh earth, and occasionally treated 
to a little weak liquid manure through the 
season of flowering. 

Arranging Bouquets.— Snow-drops with 
Moss.—A lady correspondent of the Rural 


| New Yorker recommends the following way to 
| arrange snow-drops with moss : 


Place a vase or goblet on a plate, and fill 
the plate with the most luxuriant pieces of 
moss, taking care to remove the brown, dry 
litter, and hide the roots. Do not pluck any 
odd little leaves or grasses that may be grow- 
| ing in the moss. Place small clusters of snow- 
_ drops—with occasionally a little fern—here 
'and there, on the plate, with stems tucked 
under the moss. If you should be so fortunate 
as to find five or six of the small scarlet fungi, 
do not fail to let them peep from the most 
Fill the goblet with snow- 


drops and ferns. Unless one possesses consid- 


| erable taste in the arrangement of colors, I do 
not think it is best to mix many different hues 


| together i in one vase. <A few colors that con- 
| trast well often give more satisfaction. 
Early Suxifrage. 


This late spring has 
| caused us to welcome with peculiar warmth 
|the early flowers, and one which we have 
never before appreciated is now in such favor, 
| that I would recommend it for the enjoyment 


of others—Saxifraga Virginiensis, Early 
Sazifrage. Two weeks since I brought in- 
to the house and placed in a saucer a little 
| turf of this plant peeled from the rock, and 
‘have kept it supplied with water. It was 
| then just bursting into flowers. Now, there 
| are thirty stems six inches or more high, with 
large clusters of snowy flowers, and it bids 
to last another fortnight. 

It is much finer than I have ever seen it 
on its native rocks, and as a living bouquet I 
have rarely seen it surpassed. 
to lovers of flowers. 


I commend it 
Yours truly, 
T. S. Goup. 
eens eee 
Ata recent auction of a collection of orchids 
some plants of the Aerides Shroderi and of 
| Dendrobium Falconeri sold for $60 each. 
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Ajarilening. 


What's in a Name! 


BY A. L. HATCH, ITHACA, WIS. 

DITOR Horticutturist: What's ina | 

name! How much of quality, of beaaty, | 
nay, of real elegance, a name is capable of ex- | 
pressing! How prone horticulturists and | 
florists to the use of the superlative and super- 
superlative in naming their pets! Only think | 
of the “ gems,” “ pearls,”’ “ rubies,”’ “ fairies,” 
“queens,” “beauties,” “triumphs,” “de- 
lights,” “ colossals,” “‘mammoths,” “ giants,” 
“«spangles,”’ “ sparkles,” “ grands,” “ nobles,” 
‘“‘elegants”’ and “glories” presented in al- 
most any good-sized floral catalogue. He 
must have the heart of Pharaoh who cannot, 
when reading these names, have his soul filled. 
with enthusiasm, and overflow with ecstacy, as 
he contemplates the vast amount of wonderful | 
beauty hid in embryo plants and seeds. How 
expressive, how appropriate, how practical a 
name may be! If we seek for elegance, ten- 
derness and delicacy, we find it in the gentler 
appellations of the feminine, such as “ white 
lady,” “‘ May queen,” “ ladies’ jewel,” “lady | 
of the sea,” “seven sisters,”’ “little Minnie,” 
“the bride,” “ princess,” “the belle,” ‘ Miss 
Ida,” “Clara’s gem,” ete. In seeking the 
grand, stately, majestic or noble, we find them 
in such names as “the victor,” “ prince 
royal,” ‘General Lee,” “Lord Derby,” 
“king of scarlets,” “lion heart’ and “ So- | 
crates.” 

Shades, colors, tints and markings, together 
with size and qualities, are appropriately ex- | 
pressed in names of fruits or flowers, and 
names are the most practical when they indi- 
cate most clearly these features, and at the 
same time are samples of brevity and sim- 
plicity. We can hardly mistake the colors of 
flowers when named “purple gem,” “rosy | 
morn,” “cloth of gold,” “le nankin,” “silver | 
queen,” “ bridal wreath,” “ blue bird,” “ pink | 
beauty,” or “scarlet queen,” “ variegated,” 
“ striped,” “spangled,” “spotted,” “ zebra,”’ 


all express markings in unmistakable terms ; | apply a special mulch is a question. 


and should we procure plants bearing these 


names, we should expect “star-spangled ” 
flowers of uncertain streaks and _ stripings. 

Our “darkness” and “Sambo” verbenas, 
our “ black prince,” “ midnight ” and “ sable” 
flowers we should expect to assume the darkest 
shades. 

Origin, productiveness, season and habits of 
growth may also be shown in names of fruits, 
as “‘ Rhode Island Greening,” “ Jersey Blue,” 
‘* Russell’s Prolific,” ‘*Old Mixon Freestone,” 
“New York Pippin,” “Christmas Apple,” 
* Autumn Strawberry,” “Summer Queen,” 
“Cluster Seedling,” “‘ Mammoth Cluster,” ete. 

Names are of great commercial importance 
in the sale of new plants and trees. All nur- 
serymen are aware of this fact, and are willing 
to make their articles attractive to purchasers 
by the use of attractive, euphonious or start- 
ling names. Western tree-sellers know the 
superiority, in a commercial sense, of “ Rus- 
sian Crab” over “ Tetofsky.”” No doubt more 
or less of caprice enters into such singular 


/names as “Honest John,” “Stump the 


World,” “ Sheepnose,” ete. 

Again we ask, what’s in aname? Is there 
not more of utility and beauty, more of fancy 
and information than most comprehend ? 


| Surely it was a vast task that Adam_per- 


formed when he named the beasts of the field 


| and the fowls of the air. 


Mulching. 


| ip a general mulch there is nothing equal 
to the soil itself. A thorough pulveriza- 
tion of the surface is the same as a coat of 
saw-dust, cut straw, or any similar fine appli- 


cation. There is some fertility, it is true, in 
these latter; but then there is some enrich- 
ment secured also by working the soil, the 
labor in the two being about equal, though 
the latter can be increased; but then its 
benefit from increased fertility will balance 
and more than balance this. 

Our corn fields, therefore, are mulched to 
advantage by the use of the cultivator. 
Whether it would pay when this ceases, to 
It will 
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i ap scenic ecciineenemptia : 
with potatoes. The mulch, if a thick one, | 


will keep moist, will prevent weeds and the | 
crusting of the surface, thus giving access to | 
air, which it is now understood is a benefit. 
Besides, it will keep the ground cool—what 
the potato wants. 

The best mulch for this, as well as for 
shrubs and young trees of all kinds, is one of | 
green grass or weeds, applied immediately 
after the last stirring of the soil, and sprinkled 
well with leached ashes. The ashes will 


draw moisture from the air and protect the | 


green coat which in turn will protect the soil 
below. This, also, will add fertility. We 
have used it for several years with the most | 
gratifying results. The severest drouth has | 





but little effect; there is a fine growth, seem- 
ing in defiance of the weather. We also | 
apply it to grapes, and with benefit. 

This for summer mulching. For winter | 
there needs equal protection. Grass must | 
have itself or the snow to protect it. A good 


aftermath or well drained soil is sure to do | 


this. It will lessen the leaving; and there 
will be considerable fertility, furnished by the 
plant itself, which is not lost, but goes at once 
to form pabulum for the roots, the plant thus | 
reproducing itself, being an addition to the 
usual growth where the ground is fed close. 

Straw is a good mulch for winter wheat. 
In some parts it isa rule to apply it. You 
protect the strawberry by evergreen boughs, 
the best protection, among the many, that can 
be applied. It prevents smothering, and it 
keeps off the cold. The roots of grape-vines, | 
shrubs and small trees should be covered 
with leaves held down by a little soil. It | 
will lessen the frost both in intensity and in 
depth. The winter of 1871-72 was a test. 
Besides, the leaves will add manure in the 
spring, and of the right kind.—Cor. Utica 
Herald. 


The Best Deciduous Hedge 
Plant. 


Discussion at Rochester. 





\ ESSRS. Maxwell, Barry, Ellwanger and 
IL Graves all agreed in naming the Honey 
Locust as the best. 


16 


Mr. Chas. Downing has seen old hedges of 
it a complete failure. 

Mr. Smith has a Honey Locust hedge about 
100 rods long, which has stood sixteen years, 
and is nearly perfect. Never knew a plant 
to die from effects of insects. Honey Locust 
is the only deciduous hedge he would recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Graves knew a Honey Locust hedge, 
from fifteen to twenty years old, the most 
perfect hedge he ever saw. 

Dr. Beadle considered it a nuisance, so 
small a portion of the year in leaf, and if a 
root was broken would sprout. 

Mr. Smith had never known them to sprout. 
It was agreed that Osage Orange would 
winter-kill, even when several inches in 
diameter. 

Mr. Patrick Barry has seen very fine 
hedges of Japan Quince. 

Mr. Hooker—Probably only objection, slow 
growth. 

Mr. Downing said the Berberry, as far as 


| tested, was a promising hedge plant, but more 


time was needed to decide fully. 
Dr. Beadle—Mice will not eat it. 
Dr. Sylvester had one five or six years old, 


| and was satisfied it would make a good hedge. 


The following note on hedges was sent to 


the Society by that venerable and eminent 


horticulturist, Charles Downing: “I began 
to cultivate hedges over fifty years ago; have 
tried the European Thorn, two kinds of native 
American Thorn, three-thorned Acacia, or 
Honey Locust, Buckthorn, Sheppardia, Osage 
Orange, American Arbor Vitz and Hemlock, 
and all failed to make a hedge suitable for 
protection against cattle on the public high- 
way. The Osage Orange would answer the 
purpose effectually, were it not for an occa- 
sional extreme cold winter; Arbor Vite and 
Hemlock make beautiful hedges, and would 
answer for inside or division fences, where no 
cattle were allowed to run. No pains were 
spared to make the above hedges all they 
should be, but all failed to make a barrier 
against cattle.” The report is the more 
praiseworthy, and available for ready refer- 
ence, in gonsequence of the utter absence of 
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padding for the sake of show—an objection 
which attaches to most society publications, 
particularly those paid for with State or 
National funds. 
i ici 

Golden-netted Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
aurea reticulata). Mr. T. T. Lyon, in a let- 
ter to the Michigan Farmer, says that where 
placed in the open air, and in full influence of 
the sun, failed, but when transplanted to the 
north side of the house, it succeeded. 


We removed it to the north side of the | 


house, placing it, as before, in a light, loamy 
soil, with porous subsoil. Here it soon recov- 
ered, and showed its appreciation of the change 
by making growths of eight or ten feet during 
the season, with foliage as rich and healthy as 


could be desired, constituting it one of the | 


most beautiful and effective plants in our col- 
lection, the more especially as the effect con- 
tinued through the entire growing season. 


The foliage seemed unaffected by frosts, | 


retaining its richness and beauty unscathed 
till time to go into winter quarters, when, al- 
though our previous experience satisfied us of 
its probable hardiness, we thought to make 
assurance doubly sure, and dropped it upon 
the ground, throwing over it some garden lit- 
ter, and leaving it in this condition till the 


opening of spring, when, on removing the cov- | 


ering, it came out apparently uninjured, and 
with a portion of the beautifully netted foliage 
yet unharmed. We replaced it against the 
wall, where, during the second summer, it 
made a very vigorous growth, nearly covering 
a portion of wall about eight by ten feet. 

No one who has only been accustomed to 
see this plant as grown in the greenhouse, with 
its roots confined to the narrow limits of a pot, 
can form an adequate idea of the richness and 


effectiveness of the plant when grown in the | 


open ground, in the manner indicated. No 
amount of vigor seems to suffice against the 
influence of direct sunlight, as we observed 
that a few of the strongest shoots, when ex- 
posed to the direct light of the sun for only an 
hour or two during the heat of the afternoon, 
soon showed the scorching effect upon their 
foliage, 


It increases rapidly by layers or by | 


| cuttings taken in July or August, and planted 
in ordinary soil in a moist, shaded locality. 

Ep. Note.—We have the same vine grow- 
| ing for three years in open air, on light, sandy 
soil, at Dover, Del., exposed without protec- 
| tion to severest suns and freezing cold, and 
not a leaf has ever been injured. We consider 
it hardy, and not in the least affected by the 
heat of the sun. 

Pruning Evergreens.—In setting out 
small Arbor Vitzes and Hemlocks, say those ten 
to fifteen inches high, I cut back side branches, 
| and leading shoots, one-third, and this can be 
done very rapidly, by grasping the entiro top 
in one hand, then, witht he other shear or cut 
with one stroke of the pruning knife. 

If the plants are smaller, say six to ten 
inches high, a half dozen or more can be easily 
taken in hand at one time, and all pruned 
with one stroke. This cutting back of the 
tops is very beneficial to young plants from 
the seed beds, or when gathered from the 
woods. The roots are always more or less 
injured, and lessening of the amount of top 
will often be the means of saving life. In 

removing larger trees, and of different kinds, 
| such as the spruces and pines, a shortening of 
| the branches will not only assist in saving the 
life of the plants, but aid in giving them a 





| good, symmetrical form. Evergreens grown in 
| nursery rows are very likely to be distorted 
| in form ; the branches on the two sides adjoin- 
| ing the neighboring plants in the row will be 
| much shorter and less in number than on the 
| other two sides ; consequently, the shortening 
of the longer ones gives symmetry and uni- 
formity of appearance. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, as many 
persons do, that evergreens require no pruning. 
They may not need as much as deciduous 
trees ; still, a little at the time of transplant- 
ing, and enough afterwards to keep them in 
proper shape, is certainly beneficial, if not 
positively necessary. If trees that have been 
set in nursery rows or hedges fail to make 
stocky specimens, the leading shoots should 
be annually shortened, until the requisite 
form is secured.—* Ruralist” in Rural New 
Yorker. 
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Sruit Uuliunce, 


Fruits in Florida. 


BY OLIVER TAYLOR. 
HIS morning at sun-up the thermometer 
marked 48, and corn is in tassel; cucum- 


bers and squashes in use, and yesterday a hail- | 


storm occurred, with hail as large as one’s 
little finger-end; and one night last week it 
rained-as if it were being poured out—such a 
rain as seldom occurs North, yet before that it 
was too dry for Lrish potatoes to keep alive in 
this land. 
some knowing ones, with many years’ observa- 
tion, suppose and imagine, in the face of the 


experiments of thousands of old cultivators of | 


the soil, that figs can be successfully dried for 
commerce, and packed fit to eat, without pre- 
serving; that the foreign grape can live and 
produce a paying crop; that peaches can be 
raised successfully, as well as pineapples, 
coffee and many other such things. 
to be impossible to convey to the ignorant 
how much moisture the air of Florida con- 
tains, and what peculiar effect it has upon 
vegetation. The soil of Florida in many 
places could not support the growth there is 
on it, was it not in an atmosphere charged 
with so much wet. This wetness completely 
prevents the fig from maturing, so as to make 
dried figs for commerce. Grapes are so 
affected by it that they fail to do well, either 
in growing wood regularly or ripening fruit. 
Any gardener knows well the foreign grape 
does not thrive well in an undrained soil, and 
there are times in Florida when all the soil is 
loaded with water, and after such times the 
vines that have borne two or three crops die 


It seems 


to the ground. Peaches are so uncertain 
south of Palatka, that it does not pay to raise 
them ; also apricots and nectarines; and near 
the coast north the fruit ripens very uneven, 
and the trees soon die with the roots very 
knotty. Some had them on the plain to 
avoid that effect. 

There is one orange tree in this town, only 
four inches high, that came from seed since 


This is the climate, too, where | 
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Christmas, and it bloomed and set fruit. I 
went to see it last week, and the fruit was 
then the size of a pea of small size. Another 
_in the lot bloomed, but did not set fruit. I 
grew an Oleander from seed last year, that 
bloomed before it was six months old. I tell 
these things to show how different plants do 
in different climes. 

Much moisture in the air, and a poor, wet, 
sandy soil enable many flowers and vegetables 
to grow flowers well, but fail to produce fruit. 
This is manifested by the tomato, as the Tro- 
| phy, if planted from the finest specimens pos- 
sible, will not have fruit the next year much 
over one inch through. That vegetables can 
be grown on the St. John’s at Lake Monroe, 
|; and shipped North, so as to pay expenses, no 
one need to hope, as the first cargo or lot sent 
| by the boat is all that pays to ship, and the 
| remainder of the crop is wasted. 
| wish to inform Al Fresco that I had my 
| first summer at a spot between Enterprise and 
| Katon’s grove ; and I would inform him that 

the next grove below was thrown out for want 
of a tenant, and also that some of the largest 
trees in Eaton’s grove have died since then by 
the rise in the river. I also tried another 
‘summer at the settlement of Sand Point, and 
there tried faithfully to cultivate a large gar- 
den on the edge of the noted Turnbull’s 
swamp. I also put in several thousand orange 
buds in a grove ten miles south of Cape Can- 
averal, and contemplated purchasing one of 
Capt. Burnham’s groves. I was told, before 
I went to Indian River, that I would find rich 
hammock land there, as rich as anywhere else. 
Such statements are utterly untrue, and their 
circulation a cruel wrong. One hogshead of 
sugar per acre cannot as easily be raised in 
the richest of these hammocks as two can in 
Louisiana, according to the statements of those 
persons who have tried both, and then the 
crop cannot be repeated on the same land in 
Florida. 

Will Al Fresco please remember that the 
grape he so much recommends does not ripen 
its crop all on one day or one week, but gradu- 
ally, and when ripe, they fall off and leave the 
green ones behind; therefore his process for 
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gathering will be more troublesome than a | 
cow-milking machine. Cordial and brandy 
may be made from Scuppernong grapes, but a 
good wine only at high costs. 

Fourth month, 30th. This morning ther- 
mometer marks 47 in the shelter of the green- 
house, before sun-up. Mulberries have been 
ripening two weeks past. I counted 176 | 
specimens on one twig that measured one-third 
of an inch through the stem. Please ask Al 
Fresco if his fertile brain can contrive some 
crop to grow in the garden, so as to enable the 
good people of Florida to have an abundance 
of healthy, juicy fruits or vegetables (such as 
they have North), say from the middle of July 
till the middle of October. I have worked 
hard for five summers in four different places, 
and very sorry do I say it, I find it far more 
difficult to supply a family with an abundance 
of fruit and vegetables anywhere in the State, 
where one can live clear of malaria. I was 
led to believe, e’er I entered the State, that 
the extreme frost line was at or near Enter- 
prise, but I find it sometimes reaches to the 
extreme south end of the State. 

Does Al Fresco presume to imply that the 
good people of Florida are more careless in 
packing fruit than people in éther lands? If 
so, I think he had better inform them how 
others pack them; and if 45 per cent. are lost 
in shipping from Cuba, what per cent. does he 


|ing the heat so well. 





suppose waste in going from Florida? Coffee 
and quinine I hope may never be the product 
of Florida, and I don’t fear they will; and I 
consider such poisonous things like the too 
vivid productions of the imaginative brains 
they often pervert. 

ONE WHO HAS FLORIDA ON HIS HANDS. 
Apalachicola, March 29, 1874. 


The Grape Market in New 
York 


BY C. W. IDELL, 
| Fin before grapes are ripe in our section, 
large quantities are received from some 
of the Southern States. Virginia sends the 
most and the best, although Delaware sends a 
large amount of Concords. 
In the yicinity of Charlottesville, Va., they 
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are grown very extensively. The principal 
varieties are Hartford Prolific, Concord, Ives 
Seedling, and Delaware. 

Ives Seedling.—The Ives Seedling is 
very popular in that locality because it is 
hardy, sticks tight to the stem, and bears 
handling better than the Hartford or Concord. 
There is a growing demand for it in our city 
for shipping purposes, on account of its bear- 
Their Delawares are 
very fine, and if the weather is not too hot, 
carry and keep well. The principal difficulty 
that we have to contend with in disposing of 
them is, that our market is so full of perish- 
able fruits when they arrive, that it weakens 
the demand for them. There are some 
varieties of fruits that can not be placed on 
the market too soon, but that is not the case 
with the grape. The fault is, that they come 
too soon, for they cannot compete favorably 


| with peaches, pears, or plums, and as these 


are the prevailing fruits when these Southern 
grapes arrive, consumers buy them and neglect 
grapes, knowing they will last long after those 
other fruits are gone. 

Concord.—Among all the varieties that 
come to our market the Concord is the most 
popular. Although some speak of it lightly, 
others with contempt, and some say they pity 
the taste of those who prefer it to others, yet 
it is an undeniable fact that it is the grape 
for the million, and the great mass of con- 
sumers buy it in preference to any other. 

There are some influences brought to bear 
on this variety that are worth noting. One 
is, that it is among the first arrivals, and 
compares favorably with any of them for 
quality, and it is received in such quantities 
that it sells so low that all can buy them. It 
is a very tender grape and soon spoils, con- 
sequently it is often forced on the buyers by 
accepting low offers in order to dispose of 
them before they spoil. 

There is another point to which I will call 
your attention:—Being hardy, it can be 
grown in almost any section of the country, 
and by most any one—consequently every 
year new vineyards are brought into bearing, 
and inexperienced cultivators put their crops 
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on the market in crude style of packages, and | 


without due selection or proper packing. | 
Thus the market is constantly supplied with 
grapes that must be sold quickly, and at 
prices made by the buyer, not the seller, for 
it is only the choice fruits that he can really 
hold to secure their value, and the value of 
this is materially affected by this mass of 
common quality of fruits. Another point is, 
that on account of its tenderness, the heat 
soon spoils it, when it has been handled care- 
lessly ; in many instances the juice runs from | 
them in streams on arrival, and if not sold the | 
same day will spoil before the next. 
Isabella.—The Isabella is a good grape, 
and takes the place of the Concord among | 
those who wish a cheap black grape, but it is | 
singular how the demand for this variety will | 
stop all at once, and while there is plenty of) 
them in the market. In order to explain the 
cause of this stoppage, I would state that | 
among the buyers of these black grapes are a | 
large number of German grocers, Italians 
who keep stands on the sidewalks, and deal 
largely in these varieties because they are 
cheap; also licensed venders, or peddlers, as 
they are commonly called, who buy them by 
the load, and drive through the city, and sell 
them to whom they can. 








These parties 
supply all the demand by the poorer class of | 
citizens, until they seem to exhaust the con- | 
sumers’ appetites for grapes, or in other words, 
are tired of them; consequently this large 
class of buyers cease to purchase them, and 
the Catawba having arrived, the better class 
of consumers take hold of them, and the de- | 
mand for Isabellas virtually comes to an end, | 
with a few exceptions of out-of-town buyers 
who sell them to a limited extent. 
Delawares.—The Delaware is a very 
popular grape among the better classes, who 
admire them for their beauty and sweetness, | 
but it is too small for general use. The 
Eastern people are our best customers for this 
variety, and the wine cellars buy it in large 
quantities to sweeten their other wines. 
Dianas.—T he Diana is not popular with us, 
nor is the demand for it very great. It sells better 





in the Southern cities than it does in our own. 


Tona.—The Ionas must be well ripened, 
and present a good appearance to sell well. 
Tn fact there has been so few of this variety 
sent to our market that but few appreciate its 
excellent qualities. When fully ripened, so 
that it can reach up among the nineties, it is 
valued highly, and bought largely by the wine 
cellars to flavor and mix with other wines. 

Catawba.—The Catawba is our principal 
late grape. They are grown largely in the 
vicinity of Keuka and Seneca Lakes in New 
York State, and the best grown in the State. 
Owing to their peculiar location, soil and cli- 


| mate, they will ripen thoroughly, hang on the 
| vines later, and retain their sweetness and 


plumpness up to the holidays without diffi- 
culty. In fact they are the standard fruit in 
our market, and can be bought as readily, and 
cheaper than apples for our New Year’s tables. 

White Grapes.—W hat we want now, is a 
good white grape. It is a curious feature of 
grape growing that none of our scientific grow- 
ers have ever succeeded in supplying us with 
this article. It is true that there are several 
varieties of white grapes, but it is a rare sight 
to see a case of them in our market, and per- 
sons desiring a white article procure either 
the hot-house or foreign article. Any person 


| who can succeed in raising a white grape that 


will prove to be as prolific as any of the above 
named varieties, can readily secure high prices 


| for them. 


Matagas.—In former years, the foreign 
white grape did not interfere with our native 


| fruit, for it arrived in limited quantities, and 


sold at high prices, say from ten to fifteen dol- 
lars per barrel; but the importing of them 
proved to be profitable, and a greater number 
entered the business. Some of our native 
fruit dealers entered into a competition with 
the foreigners, and the result was an increase 
of quantity, and a cheapening of them to such 
an extent that it affects the sale of the Cataw- 
ba very seriously. 

For the benefit of those not acquainted with 
this foreign article, I will give a brief sketch 
of the fruit, the package made use of to import 
them in, and the mode of selling them. 

The largest packages used are known as 
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barrels. These contain about one-half the 
quantity of our barrels. The so-called stand- 
ard weight for the grapes packed in a barrel 
is fifty pounds, but they seldom turn out more 
than forty pounds, even when they are all 
sound. The next package for size is known 
as kegs; they contain one-half the quantity of 
a barrel, and generally yield from fifteen to 
twenty pounds each. The next in order is 


known as quarters, containing one-fourth of a | 


barrel. There is zlso another package, a box, 
said to contain the same quantity of the keg; 
but as a general thing they do not sell for as 
much money as the keg. 

This fruit is all white, and known by the 


name of Almerica, or Malaga Grape, all of | 


which are packed in cork ground fine. Much 
of this fruit arrives in poor condition, and is 
sold very cheap at auction. The mode of sell- 
ing it is thus: A platform, perhaps three feet 
high, is raised on trusses in the room. <A piece 
of canvas, four feet square, is laid on it, on 
which three packages of each line or mark of 
barrels, kegs or boxes are in turn emptied on 
it. As soon as one barrel is emptied, it is re- 
turned to the package until the three are 
emptied; then the bidding begins, when, if 
prices are satisfactory to the owners, the entire 
line is sold by these three samples. Then 
three of another mark are exposed until all 
ure sold. In buying, you must take at least 
ten barrels, and twenty-five of any of the other 
size packages. 
posed, the buyers crowd around this table, and 
closely examine and taste the fruit. When a 
choice article is offered, the bidding runs high ; 
if very inferior, it sells low. 

To give some idea of the prices they sell 


for, I will state that, as near as I can remem- | 


ber, during the present season a choice article 


of barrels sold from $7 to $10, a fair article | 


from $5 to $6, and a very poor brand as low 
as $2; kegs, choice, from $4 to $6, fair, $2.50 
$3, and poor as low as $1. 
of boxes has rarely sold above $2.50, while I 
have seen a really good article sell for $1.25, 
and for poor, 25 cents. These are then placed 
in the market and sold to the retailers, gener- 
ally at a good profit, for but few of the retail- 


While the fruit is being ex- | 


A choice brand | 
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| ers want to buy such large quantities as they 
|are compelled to at the auction room. In 
many cases they have been retailed on the 
street at 20 cents per pound, while the better 
classes sold at 40 cents, and some as high as 50 
cents per pound. Some of these grapes are very 
beautiful and sweet, while others look as well, 
but are very sour; yet, being white, they sell 
readily, if they are plump and fresh-looking. 

Lisbon.—This season we have a new va- 
| riety introduced, called the Lisbon Purple 
| Grape. As its name indicates, this is a purple 
| grape, but unlike any of ours, for it varies 
| from the darkest shades to a light amber, yet 
all seem ripe. The first that arrived came in 

good order, and sold from ten to fifteen dollars 
| per box, but some of the later arrivals came 
in bad order, and sold at a mere nominal 
figure. The boxes in which these are packed 
vary from the others in size and make. They 
are more the style of the orange box, having a 
| partition in the middle, and contain from fifty 
_to sixty pounds each. These are also packed 
| in ground cork, but very much closer, for the 
packing indicates that it was the intention of 
the packer to get in all the grapes he could, 
which is directly contrary to those packing the 
| Malaga, for in many instances it seems that 
they tried to get in more cork than fruit. 

Before closing, let me call your attention to 
| one or two other features of this business that 
| I hope may interest you. 

While growers are discussing the profits of 
growing this or the other kind of grape, their 
| peculiar color, flavor, etc., ete., as being su- 
|perior, and will finally become the leading 
| grape, etc., ete., our buyers care but little or 
| nothing about these peculiarities. What the 
great mass of our buyers want, is a black 
grape of good size, fair clusters, but must be 
sweet. 





| 


You may call it by any name you 
choose, the name will not amount to anything 
‘with them. I have frequently been amused 
with some of our German grocers to see with 


| what obstinacy they refuse to purchase any 





| but a black grape. They say they cannot sell 
| any other, for their customers don’t know any 
| other kind, and refuse to purchase any but 


| those they are acquainted with. 





Wintow Ayarilening. 


Floral Decorations in New 
York. 
HE profuseness with which flowers are used 
in New York at bridal or funeral occasions 
is fairly a subject of extraordinary comment. 
We have personally known flowers to the 
amount of $6,000 worth brought to a church 
to decorate it, on the occasion of the funeral 
of one of the most prominent citizens of this 
city. Harpers’ Bazar refers to this subject, 
and speaks of their use on social occasions. 
The floral decorations are a charming fea- 
ture of evening entertainments this winter, and | 





are withal expensive, $2,000 being sometimes | 
the florist’s bill for the elaborate decorations 
of a single reception. Different devices are 
arranged for each room, and for almost every 
part of each room. Corners are decorated 
with potted plants, and with cut plants heaped 
in pyramids; smilax looped with rose-buds 
festoons the cornices; draperies of roses and 
smilax are arranged between windows, man- 
tels are divided in three beds of flowers, with 
violets in the center, daphnes and roses on 
each end, and a ground-work of lycopodium 
and ferns. In the wide doors between draw- 
ing-rooms is a canopy of flowers shaped like a 
parasol, and supporting nine balls made of 
different kinds of flowers, violets, roses, ete- 
The walls of main parlors are transformed into | 
beds of flowers, where wire frames support | 
great fields of heliotrope, roses, camellias, | 
tuberoses and carnations, edged with ferns, | 
smilax and the scarlet leaves of the poinsettia. 
On other walls are flower cornucopias three 
feet in diameter, filled with the loveliest cut 
flowers. To make the hall look different from 
the rooms, ivy is draped above the doors and | 
staircases, and the landings have baskets of 
Great banks of 
flowers are heaped in the dressing-rooms, and 
picture frames are studded with daphnes, vio- 
lets and roses, and draped with smilax, while 
choice cut flowers fill antique jars and vases. 
Instead of the marriage-bell of flowers for- | 


i 


ferns and hanging vines. 


| cents. 
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merly seen at wedding receptions, the bride 
and groom now stand under an arbor or bower 
of roses arranged before a long mirror. High 
epergnes of cut flowers are used on refresh- 
ment tables where the guests stand; at din- 
ners, where the company are seated, there are 
lower epergnes, that do not obstruct the view. 


_ Troughs of glass in figures, letters and mono- 


grams, and straw baskets representing sheaves 
of oats or wheat, also hold the flowers. At 
small dinners each gentleman guest finds a 
boutonniere at his plate, and each lady a 
larger nosegay, called by the florist a belt 
bouquet, or else a napkin bouquet. The latter 
cost from $1 to $2 each, and the former 50 
The long-stemmed flowers that are 


| now loosely put together for hand bouquets, 


are first pierced through the calyx by a fine 
wire, which is then twisted around its stem to 
support it, the florists say. Remonstrate 
against this torture of so sweet a flower, and 
you are assured that experiment proves that 
the pierced rose will not fade sooner than its 
lovely companion that is left free beside it. 


| The bouquet is chosen with reference to the 


flowers that trim the dress. 


Hot Water for Cactus. 


“(10 you are really going to do it,” I ex- 
claimed, as she came in with the tea- 
kettle. ‘I should think you would be afraid. 
I know you'll kill them, and its too bad, after 
having them so long. Let me see, it must be 
ten years since you started the slips.” ™ 
‘Yes, almost eleven, and I’m tired of see- 
ing them around. I've threatened these three 
years to throw them out, and now I'll give 
them just one more trial. If it kills them, J 
don't care,” and the steaming kettle seemed 
to sing the words after her in a spiteful way, 
“*T don’t care! I don’t care!” 

It was all about two inoffensive plants, 
standing in pots on the window shelf. They 
were species of the cactus, one a Snake Cactus 
and the other a beautiful drooping plant, that 
somebody had said bore beautiful large pink 
flowers ; but Aunt Ruth did not know. Nei- 
ther of the plants had ever blossomed, and 
after these many years she had resolved to 
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give othe up as not seenty the 1 room cere oceu- | 


pied. 

“T’ve tried everything but this,” Aunt | 
Ruth went on, still holding the kettle, with | 
the spout resting on the sitting-room stove. 
“T’ve let them get as dry as ashes in the win- | 
ter, never putting on a drop of water from fall | 
to spring; I’ve changed and changed them to | 


chun, if watered only in the morning, ae 
|so soon dry off that they do not get the full 
| benefit of the ev aporation process which sup- 
| plies the place of dew, and they will look more 
| fresh and vigorous. 

3. The idea entertained by almost every 
amateur flower grower that a large amount of 
| earth is required for the health and vigor of 


smaller pots, till I’m tired of it, and not a| the plant, is very erroneous, and is called by 
flower have I had for my pains; I'll try this | experienced florists over-potting, and is laden 


last thing, and if that don’t do—.” She fin- 
ished the sentence by taking the tea-kettle to 
the window and pouring the smoking contents 
in the pots. A neighbor had been in an hour 


before, and said she knew of a cactus that | that are used up or generated to excess when 


flowered immediately after being treated in 
this way. Let the earth get perfectly dry, 
then pour on boiling water, and the plants will 
throw out buds in a few days. 

We watched our scalded friends, to see them 
wilt down, but we were disappointed in our 
expectations. After a good many days we 
discovered—what do you think? Little red 
dots all over the Snake Cactus, and round 
buds occasionally scattered over the leaves of 
the other. And now—. Well, I have only 
one more thing to say: You should see the 
glory with which our little shelf is filled !— 
F. A. B., in Rural New Yorker. 


Suggestions to Amateur 
Florists. 
HERE are many who are investing in 
plants who have had little or no experience, 
and to such a few hints may not come amiss. 
1. Plants taken from the warm, moist air 
of a propagating house should be wrapt in 
thin, soft paper, left open at the top, until 
they have become acclimated to the change. 
The leaves should be sprinkled on the under 
and upper side with a wisp broom, studiously 
avoiding cold draughts of air. 
painstaking you will be richly repaid, as this 
process will prevent the foliage from turning 
yellow and falling off, and preserving the 
fresh, thrifty appearance of your plants. 
2. The best time for watering plants is to- 
wards evening, as in the summer time the 
evaporation is not so rapid during the night ; 


By a little 


many times with serious results to plant life ; 


for the soil in pots, boxes, tubs, etc., does not 


have the action of the elements to neutralize 
the acid or equalize the chemical compounds 


thus confined, as the soil often becomes sour 
and sodden, and necessitates the speedy re- 
moval of the plant into fresh soil, to prevent 
decay of the roots. Soil best adapted to nearly 
every plant grown in pots, is good sandy loam. 
Good garden soil that has been enriched until 
it is soft and mellow, will answer every pur- 
pose ; but if neither of these can be obtained, 
procure leaf mould from the woods, swamp 
muck and sand, equal parts, thoroughly mixed, 
and this will make a most desirable compost. 
The addition of a small quantity of wood ashes 
or lime will destroy and prevent worms. 

4. In repotting, care should be taken not 
to injure the roots. To prevent this, set the 
pot into a pan of water until the ball of earth 
around the roots is saturated; then place the 
hand over the top of the pot, turn bottom up- 
wards, rap the rim of the pot on the bench or 
stand, and the whole will fall out. Have 
ready another pot, one or two sizes larger, and 
turn into it the plant, supplying sufficient soil 
to fill up again, carefully shaking so that the 
roots next to the sides of the pot will be sup- 
plied. This process only needs repeating from 
once to twice a year; but if you want flowers, 
you must keep your plants root-bound ina 
measure. This your judgment must decide. 

5. Plants kept in a sitting room where fre- 
quent sweeping has to be done, should be cov- 


ered until the dust has settled, as dust upon 
| the foliage injures the plant by retarding its 


growth and bloom, as leaves are to plant life 
what lungs are to animal life. 
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_W beso wale or eel epider bine accumu- 
oak as they will in warm, dry atmosphere 


the under side, or turning the bottom up, and | 
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on n the teoke of the Schuylkill, Seadeetet 


| Chester Creek, and probably other streams. 
or in dark situations, whale oil soap suds | 


showered over the leaves, and sponged off on | 


The flowers are of a beautiful white, the shape 
| Suggesting the idea of breeches, and the foli- 
|age is exquisitely delicate and beautiful. 


dipping the whole top into the decoction, will | This bears cultivation better than many wood 


remove the pests. Where plants are crowded | 
into too small space, they will generate the | 
aphis or green fly, and the thripp and mealy | 
bug. Smoking or washing the plants thor- | 
oughly will destroy these also. 

7. Above all, give your plants plenty of 
fresh air and all the sunshine. possible. 
few plants will grow in the shade, and this 
class is mostly confined to the begonia family 
and a few varieties of vines. 


Among them 
are the Smilax and English Ivy. 


* * * 


Winter-blooming Carnation 
“Maimie.” 
BY R. L. BLAIR. 


HE majority of carnations at best are but 


straggling things, growing into such un- | 


gainly shapes that they cannot be trained into 
decent-looking specimens. 
for instance, is a beautiful flower, and fragrant, 
but the plant is of such slender growth that it 
cannot stand up; hence the best way to treat 
it is, to train over a small pot-trellis. 
the new white winter-blooming ‘“ Maimie” 
possesses merits that should commend it. 


and growing erect, blooming abundantly, com- 
mencing when small. By pinching out the 
top shoot, it soon branches and forms a round, 
well-shaped plant, requiring but a slender 
stake to hold it up. A stiff wire will answer 
the purpose very well. Stakes and supports 
for plants should be out of sight as much as 
possible. We want to see and admire the 
plant, not the ornamental pots and trellises. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


iiiilietetennnment” . cee 


Dicentra.—Is it generally known that 
another beautiful Dicentra is very plentiful in 


some parts of Pennsylvania? The D. cucul- 
laria is found in vast quantities in shady woods 


But | 


Pres’t De Graw, | 
singly in the lawn. 


But | 
| Cneorum, a small, partly evergreen shrub, 
Its | 
habit is neat and compact, stalk stout, stiff | 
/ and must be left to the skilled gardener ; 
| nothing makes a more gorgeous sight than a 





plants, provided it is allowed a shady place. 
On the north side of a building, with plenty 
of leaf mould about it, it will thrive well and 
| bloom freely. In the olden time, when Dr. - 
| Darlington’ 8 Flora Cestrica was authority, we 
called this plant Corydalis Cucullaria. A 
division of the genera has deprived it of its 
pleasant name, and it has been for some years 


| bandied about as Dielytra and Diclytra, but 
/now probably it may be allowed to rest as 


Dicentra.—Journal of the Farm. 
Flowering Shrubs.—W e want to impress 


| upon all, the cheerful aspect of a home sur- 


rounded with shrubs. Plant them in groups 


‘and masses; so that in all the summer and 
/autumn you may enjoy a perfect wealth of 


flowers. In the corners, at every bend of the 
walk, at your entrance gate, before some un- 
sightly object, are all suitable positions. Cer- 
tain species make lovely specimens standing 
Such is the Hydrangea 
paniculata, or the Stuartia with their con- 
spicuous white flowers. Other species look 
best in beds of different shapes, as the Daphne 


with fragrant umbels of pink flowers. Rhodo- 
dendrons and azalias are difficult to propagate, 


but 


little group of these.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Insects in Flower Pots.—A correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Farmer tried salt and lime- 
water successively on carnations and roses in 
pots. The salt injured the plants, and the 
lime-water improved the size and numbers of 
the worms. Next hot water was turned into 
the saucers of the pots, and warm wood-ashes 
spread over the surface of the earth and dug 
in with a hair-pin. The insects were driven 
away, and the potash was good for the plants. 
Too large a quantity would, of course, do 
harm, and consequently caution must be cxer- 
cised. 
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New antl Rare Allants. | 





Cyrtanthera Chrysostephana.— An il- 
lustration is given in this number of a new and | 
very distinct species of the tropical American 
genus Cyrtanthera. It is of elegant habit, 
and conspicuous for the vivid red color of the 
midrib and nerves of the leaf beneath. The 

‘flowers, instead of being disposed in a dense 
thyrse, or in axillary cymes, as in most spe- 
cies of the genus, are collected into a crown- 
like corymb at the tips of the branches, and 
are of a bright golden color. It is a plant of 
easy culture, and considered a most desirable 
acquisition, for it produces its showy flowers 
in midwinter. 


Dracena Shepherdii.—Originated and 


named by W. Bull after Mr. Shepherd, a | 


well-known nurseryman of Sydney. 
a very noble form of Draczena, and considered 
one of the finest in cultivation. Mr. Bull 
says of it: ‘“‘ Unlike most of the forms already 
known, which color most on the free young 
growth of vigorous plants, this plant takes on 
its distinctive coloring gradually on the older 
leaves, the young ones being green, and show- 
ing paler green stripes on those parts which 
take on a later period the peculiar bronzy 
orange hue. It is very free growing, of ample 
proportions, the broad oblong linear leaves, 
2} feet long and five inches broad, being ar- 
ranged in a distinctly spiral manner, and hav- 
ing channelled marginate petioles, six inches 
long, tinted at the edge with the same bronzy 
orange color, which is continued along the 
marginal portions of the lower half of each 
leaf.” 

New Hybrid Raspberry Norwood,.— 
This new sort has been introduced by Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., of Cambridge, Mass., who speak 
of it as follows : 

“This is an entirely new variety of the 


raspberry, quite unlike anything in cultiva- | 
tion, being a hybrid between the Red Rasp- | 
berry and the Black Cap, having the large | 
berry of the former, and the strong growth and | 


It is a} 


truly astonishing, the canes attaining the 
height of six feet or more, and an inch in 
diameter at the base. These shoots produce 


/numerous side branches, which are covered 


with fruit. Its productiveness is enormous, 
and it continues to bear for a long period. 
Berries large, many of them measuring three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, light purplish 
red, with a rich, brisk flavor. It does not 
sucker, and can only be propagated from the 
tips of the shoots. It is perfectly hardy.” 

The fruit must be a perfect curiosity, if de- 
scription is correct. 


New Grape, the Cambridge.—This is 
a new seedling grape which originated in the 
garden of Mr. Francis Houghton, of Cam- 
| bridge, Mass., six or eight years ago, and has 
/now been in continued bearing for four or five 
years. With regard to its special merits, we 
quote the recommendation of Hovey & Co. : 
“Tt is a black grape, somewhat resembling 
the Concord, but with more oval berries. The 
bunches are large and shouldered ; berries 
large, with a very thin skin, covered with a 
delicate bloom, and adhering firmly to the 
bunch ; flesh rich, brisk and refreshing, with- 
out pulp, and more nearly approaching the 
Adirondac in quality than any other native 
grape. Its period of ripening is a few days 
before the Concord. The vine has all the 
luxuriance of growth and the firmness and 
handsome foliage of the Concord, while it is 
quite as hardy, if not hardier than that grape, 
not an inch of wood ever having been injured 
by our coldest winters. The parent vine has 
never been protected since it sprung up from 
seed. It is entirely free from mildew, not a 
| leaf having been affected.” 


New Liliputian Pelargonium Com- 
_modore Nutt.—This is one of a strain of 
liliputian pelargoniums originated by Hovey 
| & Co., a few years ago, and the Commodore 
| Nutt is of the same style as the Dolly Dutton. 
It grows only 10 or 12 inches high; very 
| compact in habit, with small leaves, and en- 
| tirely covered with large trusses of flowers, of 
| a deep rosy lilac, spotted on the upper petals 


prolitic bearing of the latter. Its growth is | —a very beautiful acquisition. 
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‘ilitor’s Portfoto. 


Design for a Beautiful Villa. 


The design illustrated in frontispiece was | oyjtiy 


drawn by Henry Lamb, architect, 788 Broad 


street, Newark, N. J., and is one of unusual | baskets, fixtures, 


elegance and beauty. It is a combination of 
the Italian and the Swiss styles—giving the 
convenience of the former with the decora- 
tions of the latter. 

By reference to the plans, the reader will 
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| 
| 
| 


see the rooms are of good size, and open | 


easily to each other or into the center hall ; 
the kitchen has its numerous closets, pantry, 
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not realize enough to pay for their crates, and 
the average of the season was not sufficient to 
pay for freight, picking and commissions, leay- 
ing no profit to the grower. 

One large grower, near Smyrna, Del., who 
ates thirty acres, was brought largely in 
debt, and yet has invested $6,000 in crates, 
plants, cultivation, ete., 
without any return. 

A New Duisy. 

From A. Hame & Son, Red Bank, N. J., 
we were favored, this spring, with a plant of a 
new Daisy for in-door or greenhouse culture. 


| It is short, stout, very vigorous, and has nu- 


| merous flower stalks, with flowers of red and 


and store rooms, with separate stairs, out-door | 


entrance, and passage to the dining room; | 
the second floor is divided very economically | 
into five excellent bed rooms, all of good size, | 


well lighted, and with fair closet room. 
the third story, there are three large rooms, 
with sides four feet in height, and closet room 
on each side. 
feet; second, eight and a half. The roof of 
the house, the ell and piazza is covered with 
slate of various colors, and the front porch is 
decorated with gilded railing. Over the edge 
of the roof is crected a ventilator which is not 
only of convenience to the rooms beneath, but 
also is quite an architectural ornament. The 
grounds around the house are to be laid 
out in lawn, flower beds, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, fountain, ete. The design was made 
specially for the residence of the editor of THE 
HorTICULTURIST, and is to be erected in 
New Jersey, in the vicinity of Orange and 
Montelair. 
Delaware Strawberries. 

Later returns of strawberry shipments from 
the Delaware Peninsula, give the following 
astonishing figures : 

Total number of car loads 
for the season, - - 
Each car will hold 400 crates, 
but averages 280 only, - 186,760 crates. 
Total number of quarts, -7,470,400 

About half were shipped to Philadelphia, 

and half to New York. Many growers did 
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In | 


The height of first story is ten | 


white, and seems to be perfectly healthy, and 


an excellent addition. The origin is unknown. 


Durand’s Strawberries. 

Mr. Durand, of Irvington, N. J., is now 
the most prolific originator of new strawber- 
ries in the United States. ‘mong the most 
celebrated of recent varietics is the Black 
Defiance, which has sold immensely. A new 
sort was shown us the other day, a seedling 


|from this and one other variety, which he 





| claims is the most productive ever grown. 
| is exceedingly vigorous, hardy, and although 


It 


the flavor seemed to us no better than Boyden 
No. 30, not being specially sweet or distinct, 
yet it is one of that kind sure to suit a mul- 


| titude who are compelled to escape from the 


acidity of the Wilson. It is not yet named, 
but will be introduced probably next year. 


A Fine Blackberry Crop. 

The receipts of John S. Collins, of Morris- 
town, N. J., from seventy-five acres of black- 
berries for the crop of 1872, was $22,500, or 
$300 per acre. His farm is located near Cam- 
den, N. J. This is the largest field of black- 
berries in the United States. Most of the 
fruit was marketed in Philadelphia. 


Banquet Decorations, 

Ata banquet given recently at the Mansion 
House, London, upwards of two tons of ivy 
were used in draping the pictures, mirrors and 
walls, and amongst the cut flowers were up- 
wards of 2,000 blooms of Marechal Niel rose, 


| and large quantities of stephanotis, gardenias 
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and other sweet-scented flowers, while among 
the plants employed were palms, pandanads, 
marantas, aralias and orchids. 

An Ancient Tree, 

The following are the dimensions of a grand 
old yew tree growing on the Marquis of Bath’s 
estate, in Wiltshire, England: Height, 50 
feet; circumference of branches, 164 feet; 
spread of branches from north to south, 53 


feet, from east to west, 60 feet; girth of stem | 


one foot from the ground, 32 feet; smallest 


girth of stem, 24 feet 6 inches; length of | 


stem, 7 feet. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the age of yew trees may be approximately 


guessed at by allowing a century for every | 


foot in diameter of stem; thus this remarkable 
old tree may safely be calculated at from 
1,100 to 1,200 years old. It is a growing, 
healthy tree, rather cone-shaped, and is very 
dense in foliage. 

Flowers at the Chicago Exposition. 


At a meeting of the florists of Chicago, it 


was decided to make an exhibition of flowers, | 


An | 


ete., at the next Chicago Exposition. 


addition will be made to the exposition build- | 
ing of a glass conservatory, 100 by 25 feet, 


with wings 25 by 30 feet. The cost is esti- 
mated at something over $5,000. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

This society has changed its plans of publi- 
cations, and expects to issue quarterly reports 
in magazine form. Part I has already ap- 
peared, and contains mainly the essays which 
have been read, and the discussions which 
have taken place thus far in 1874. Mr. 
Robert Manning is now permanently engaged 
to edit all the publications of the society. 

House-Top Gardens, 

Chicago has always been a little envious of 
the hanging gardens described in Babylon of 
old, and is now practicing on growing trees in 
the air. A large building, divided into “ flats” 
for housekeeping, has been put up on the 
north side of the city. Its roof, which is very 
strongly built and excellently drained, is cov- 
ered with earth and decked with some forty or 
fifty trees, which are growing luxuriantly. It 
is a garden on a house-top. Noboby not liv- 
ing in the house can go to it. 
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From the Sublime to the Ridiculous. 
An illiterate fruit stand keeper on Broad- 
/ way labels his Beurre D’ Anjou pears Dan Jo, 
| This is as bad as in England, where the pear 
_ Josephine de Malines is called Joseph on the 
| Palings. And the French give a special 
| twist to L’Abstone Quidney potatoes, while 
| the English are satisfied with Lapstone 
Kidney. 
The Pleasures of Strawberry Culture, 

Imagine our delight one day this last spring 
in receiving the following report of sales from 
our commission agent in New York: “Sold 
384 quarts for $5. Worst day ever known.” 

“Oh, plant strawberries; keep planting; 
| sure to pay; now is the time to goin!” Sosay 
| all the fools who don’t know the slightest about 
| the enormous extent of the business, and how 
easily it is overdone. The berries we shipped 
above cost us 14 cents per quart for freight, 
2 cents for picking, and 1 cent for incidentals. 
| Total 43 cents to send to market, and nothing 
in view for land, labor, plants, manure, bas- 
kets, interest, profits, ete. What a wretched 
business! so uncertain, and still the press 
| says, ‘ Plant more, so the poor people can buy 
'cheap;” the nurserymen say, “ Plant more,” 
| because they want to sell more plants; every 
disgusted strawberry grower says, “ Plant 
| more,” because he wants to sell out all the 

plants he has got; the basket men say, 
‘Plant more, we want to make some more 
out of you;” and the commission men say, 
“Plant more, we have not done with you 
yet.” Farewell, strawberries ; our bed of 1874 
is the last we will ever grow. 

Delaware Strawberries. 

The biggest day of the season just past was 
160 cars, carrying about 500,000 quarts. 
The season promised abundantly, but was very 
| late in Delaware, while early in New Jersey. 
The consequence was a tremendous arrival of 
| fruit on the same day from both sections, 
which, added to the fruit already arriving from 
Maryland, produced a demoralization of the 
market, such as never was witnessed before. 
Just at that time occurred a few days’ un- 
| paralleled heat, and the berries wilted, the 
| plants were scorched, and the berries just 








forming were killed. 


half. From a personal visit to the strawberry 
fields, we judge that the profits of the business 
will not average over the cost of marketing 
but $25 to $50 per acre, which certainly will 
not pay for land, labor, manure and baskets. 
In short, the strawberry season of 1874 is to 
the grower one of decided dissatisfaction: no 
profits and some loss. 


An Explanation. 


The Country Gentleman asks why the | 


Delaware berry train of 1873, of 100 cars, 
carried but 400,000 quarts, when the Chicago 
berry train, of 23 cars, carried 100 tons, or 
four times as much per car. 
this: 
tion to be loaded, and the train, as it comes, 


picks them up, whether full or not, and passes | 


on without shifting or reloading into other 
cars. Usually the cars average 3,000 to 5,000 
quarts, but have a capacity of 400 crates, or 
10,000 quarts. The Chicago cars are loaded 
full, hence average more per car, but the 
Delaware trains carry the most number of 
quarts. 
The Hoolbreuk System of Fruit Culture. 


A year or two ago a new system of fruit | 


culture, discovered by a peasant on the Dan- 
ube, was introduced to the public by Les 
Mondes. The system consists essentially in 
training the branches of fruit trees, vines, ete., 
so as to give them an inclination below the 
horizontal line, in which case there is a great 
increase in the fertility of the branch, which 
in fact throws out leaves and fruit-buds in an 


extraordinary manner. An essential condition | 
of the process consists in having the line of | 


the branch nearly straight, as, if curved, only 


the buds at the top of the arch are developed, | 


while the rest remain in their original condi- 
tion. In an instance related by Duchesne 


Thoreau, he took four vine plants and trimmed | 


them so as to have one stem to each, arrang- 
ing these vertically, obliquely upward, hori- 
zontally and obliquely downward. He then 
cut off the limbs alike, and found that from the 
limb inclined downward more than three times 
as much fruit was produced as from the others. 


of Rural Art and Taste. 


Thus the crop of the | 
Delaware Peninsula was shortened fully one-| 


The answer is | 
The Delaware cars are left at each sta- | 
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Demand jor Seeds of Kamous Trees. 

The interest in tree planting in California 
is at fever heat, as appears from the following 
statements of the San Francisco Bulletin: 
“The demand for the seeds of the Sequoia 
gigantea and the Eucalyptus globulus is un- 
precedented. Half a million trees of the 
latter were sold last season in this vicinity ; 
and nurserymen predict that the demand the 
| ensuing season will cover three million trees. 
| A very large number of the other sorts of 
gum-trees are sold for ornamental purposes, 
many of them being more desirable for such 
purposes than the blue gum. There are 
twenty-seven varieties of the Australian gum- 
tree grown in this vicinity. Some of them 
are equal in every quality which constitutes a 
good shade-tree, to any tree grown upon this 
coast. The seed of the blue gum is now 
| retailing for about $3 an ounce. There are 
about 3,000 seeds in an ounce. The seed of 
|the Sequoia gigantea retails for about the 
/same price; and the demand at present is 
ahead of the supply. It is now sent all over 
| the world. But the demand is the greatest 
|from Australia. Specimen plants are now 
| grown in most of the conservatories of the 
Eastern States. There is also a good demand 
for the seed of the Monterey Cypress. For 
hedges and wind-breakers nothing has yet 
been found in this country equal to this 
| species of cypress. When cut in and care- 
| fully trained it presents a soft, fine spicula, 
| and keeps its place admirably. If the tree is 
| left to grow in its natural state it makes 
| wood as fast as gum.” 

Antwerp Raspberries. 

Dr. Hexamer in a letter to the Tribune, 
mentions an instance of large receipts by a 
grower on the Hudson River, who speaks as 
| follows in a letter to the Dr.: “My rasp- 
| berries are what is commonly called ‘ Native 
Red,’ or ‘Highland Antwerp.’ This berry 
was introduced here six or seven years ago 
from a garden in Columbia Co., N. Y. It is 
perfectly hardy—has stood the last five winters 
in all exposures without burying. It has but 
one drawback with me, and that is size; it is 
medium, yet on good ground and with gen- 
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erous culture, such as we are obliged to give | country, one species of Diospyros from Japan, 


the Antwerp, it is of good size. It is also | and it promises to prove successful. 

earlier by a week, and carries well to market. | “Ten Acres Enough.” 

Its flavor is as good as Clarke or Herstine to | Edmund Morris, for many years editor and 

my taste, not the peculiar flavor of the Ant- publisher of the Trenton Gazette, and author 

werp, but perhaps suits more people’s tastes of “Ten Acres Enough,” and “ How to Get 

than that, as many dislike its aroma. It may 4 Farm,” died in Burlington, N. J., last May. 
soi] i i Growth of Forest Trees. 

ens Scauaiee te cnecekme At a recent meeting of the Elmira Club, 


favored with several good crops, and fail | Mr. Fletcher Carr gave the subjoined sche- 


entirely with others.” |dule of measurements, made 12 years after 
As to the yield, I find that the statement | planting: “‘ White maple, 1 foot in diameter 
was really below the actual sales. The gross | and 20 in height ; white willow, 1} feet in 
sales from this half acre amounted to $583, | diameter and 40 in height ; white ash, 10 
the $504 being Mr. Deyo’s own net receipts. inches in diameter and 20 in height ; yellow 
Mr. D. says: “I received $504 from a half willow, 1} in diameter and 40 in height ; Lom- 
4) . . . e ‘ ss 7 : 
acre, net returns, that is, after paying freight | bardy poplar, 10 inches in diameter and 40 in 


and commission, which was 12 per cent. 
After I quit picking regularly I gave to my 
boy the remainder, who realized $17 ; making | 


eight; chestnut, 10 inches in diameter and 
| 20 in height; black walnut and butternut, 10 


le 


inches in diameter and 20 in height ; while the 


the whole $521 net. The names of many | different kinds of evergreens will make an 
others could be sent you, all of whom have | *V°T#8® growth of from 18 to 20 inches in 
raised as large crops.” Mr. D.’s plants are 3 height annually. 

years old, and the reason for not stating this 
before is that I did not know it. To deter- 


A Fine Prize. 
The Assembly of Iowa has appropriated 
; i $1,000 to be used for prizes for the best new 
minate the value of market fruits, I take it ‘apple that will keep in good condition until 
for granted that “the opinions of commission after April 1, and for a superior plum im- 
men are valuable,” and I therefore inquire of | proved from aative stock, the same to be a 
many of the principal dealers in New York. | variety not now in existence, and superior to 
One had known the Brandywine for one | any in hardiness, productiveness, and quality 
season, and sold them at an average of 50 | of fruit. The seedlings must be exhibited 
cents per quart—the usual price for Antwerps. |from year to year before the State Horticul- 
All others declared the “Antwerp” the | tural Society, and the premium is to be award- 
highest priced, most sought for, and best | oq in 1886 by a competent committee appointed 
raspberry in market. | by that association. 
Persimmons. A New Cherry, 
We remember listening often to the en-| A new cherry, similar to the Early Rich- 
couraging remarks of Mr. A. 8. Fuller and | mond, but much hardier and sweeter than 
other horticulturists, to stimulate the produc- | that variety, has made its appearance in Iowa. 


tions of new varieties of the Persimmons.| The lowa Homestead speaks of the tree as “a 


We have just noticed a statement from the 
Revue Horticole, which describes something 
of this nature which promises to be an ac- 
quisition. It is called by M. Carriere, Di- 
ospyros Mazeli, and said to produce fruit as 
large as an ordinary smooth tomato, and of much 
thesame form. The tree is not only hardy but 
very ornamental, withal, having beautiful foli- 
age. There has also been introduced into this 


| botanical curiosity, the twig and bud strongly 
‘indicating their origin from the Morello 
\ family, while the leaf as strongly resembles 

those of the Duke family.” It is not strictly 
/a new sort, the parent tree having been 
| brought from Germany about 25 years ago, 
|and at present it is in the pessession of its 
| introducer, Mr. Lieb, at Galena, IIL, after 
| whom it is named. 
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SKETCH OF KEW GARDENS, ENGLAND. 





